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SOCIOLOGISTS IN AN INTEGRATING SOCIETY: 
SIGNIFICANCE AND SATISFACTION IN 
SOCIOLOGICAL WORK* 


ALFRED McCLUNG LEE 
Brooklyn College 


What are the intellectual oppor- 
tunities sociology offers us today? 
We all have to start wherever we 
can in such a field — as inter- 
viewers, data processors, paper 
graders, IBM jockeys, or junior 
“members” of research “teams,” 
or perhaps more happily as sub- 
sidized graduate students or rookie 
college teachers. Then we have to 
continue to support ourselves as 
best we can. But what intellectual 
adventures can those of us now 
find who enter sociology as a 
scientific career and not merely 
as an avenue to a secure academic 
post or as a step in upward mobil- 
ity toward managerial respecta- 
bility? 

This question is likely to remain 
pertinent and even pressing for 
many years to come. 

A year ago at Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, Samuel A. Stouffer in his 
presidential address before the 
American Sociological Society, dis- 
cussed similar questions, but his 
analysis of opportunities differs 
from mine in crucial respects. He 
f saw the future of our field — an 
eventual ‘“Malthusian upsweep of 
sociology” — as depending pri- 
marily upon technical inventions, 
that is, upon better measurement 
gadgetry. He omitted from his dis- 
cussion, as he said, “entirely broad 
realms of description and analysis 
which are richly productive for 
sociology though not involving 
measurement.” (12) Possibly this 


*Address as President of the Society for 
the Study of Social Problems before a 
joint meeting of that Society, the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, and the Rural 
Sociological Society at Urbana, Illinois, 
September 8, 1954. 
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is why he spoke of technical and 
sociological inventions and dis- 
counted the significance of dis- 
coveries. 

Stouffer discussed a series of 
investigations in which measure- 
ment techniques play parts. In 
fact, the investigations mentioned 
are largely exercises in the use of 
such techniques. Possibly this is 
why he made no apparent distinc- 
tion between what he called socio- 
logical inventions and inventions 
of measurement gadgets. At any 
rate, he wound up with welcoming 
young sociologists to what he 
spoke of as “a brave new world.” 

Stouffer’s context made his “new 
world” bear some startling resem- 
blances to the one in Aldous Hux- 
ley’s science fiction, Brave New 
World (1932). And as Huxley ob- 
serves in a 1946 foreword to an 
edition of his novel, “The most 
important Manhattan Projects of 
the future will be vast government- 
sponsored enquiries into what 
politicians and the participating 
scientists will call ‘the problem 
of happiness’ — in other words, 
the problem of making people love 
their servitude.” (4, p. xv quoted) 

Problems implicit in Stouffer’s 
paper and explicit in Huxley’s 
novel are these: Can science and 
especially — for our purposes — 
social science still occasionally be 
the brash, young, vital, productive, 
unsettling, even revolutionary pur- 
suit it has been in its most valuable 
periods? Or must it become more 
and more socialized — hemmed in 
with orthodox views and pro- 
cedures in institutionalized  set- 
tings? Because of the magnitude 
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of modern investigative and ex- 
perimental operations, isn’t the 
independent and individualistic so- 
cial scientist obsolete? Because 
only highly trained specialists can 
know enough about a field to in- 
dicate adequately how to utilize 
its theories, for whom are such 
expensive technicians to work? 
Must the work of scientists inevit- 
ably produce primarily a technol- 
ogy that only managers of large 
enterprises can use? What are the 
optimum conditions under which 
a scientist can do sociological re- 
search? 

This paper deals with these 
questions in terms of the principal 
kinds of contributions sociologists 
are now making in our very tense 
American and _ world _ society, 
which is experiencing such pain- 
ful evidences of both contraction 
in expanse and integration in or- 
ganization. These contributions 
may be listed under five headings: 
1. trivia, as always and in quan- 
tity, 2. technology for manage- 
ment and manipulation, 3. criti- 
cisms and proposed modifications 
of public policy, 4. sociology for 
liberal education, and 5. sociology 
for everyman. Some may question 
why this list does not include a 
heading something like “pure so- 
ciology.” In my estimation, to be 
sociological, theory has to have 
close reciprocal interrelations with 
first-hand investigations of social 
phenomena. 

Outstanding contributions to the 
last three of these five — to public 
policy, for liberal education, and 
for everyman constitute in my 
opinion practically all the worth- 
while sociological literature we 
have, but the first two — trivia 
and technology — have today the 
greatest bulk by long odds. 

Let us look briefly at ventures 
in these five areas, including the 
high intellectual adventures sociol- 
ogists have had and can continue 
to have in the last three of them: 
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1, Trivia. This topic is for aca-/ 
demic completeness and for brush- 
ing aside, but it cannot be ignored. ” 
“Not philosophers but fret-sawyers | 
and stamp collectors compose the’ 
backbone of society,” says Aldous 
Huxley. (4, p. 2) And so it is also 
with those who call themselves 
the scientists of human relation- 
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slight curiosity, no courage, and) 
a penchant for ritual, for our pro-~ 


fession provides many ways for” 


them to achieve a_ respectable” 
status without prying into contro-~ 
versial matters, the only matters 
likely to concern a scientifically 
motivated sociologist. 

To be sure, the trivia-makers 7 
have a ready justification for the” 
moral inconsequence and the hu- 
man irrelevance of their products. 
They look upon themselves as “the 
hod-carriers of science.” But I am 
not calling all hard-working hod-~ 
carriers trivia-makers. I am refer- 
ring to the ritualistic hod-carriers, 
those who go through elaborate 
and even elegant motions but carry 
no bricks. Our profession being” 
what it is, an adherent of middle-— 
class mores, it is ordinarily thought 
impolite to remark that an ornate” 
hod is empty. 

Sumner, Cooley, Park, and Veb- 
len grubbed for seminal ideas.” 
They used the tools available and 
improved them as needed. But the 
writers of trivia are most often 
“approachers.” They remind one 
of Abercrombie & Fitch hunters 
or of ardent fishermen who’spend 
their spare time throughout the 
year creating artistic gems of 
craftsmanship in the form of trout 
flies and split bamboo rods. They 
also remind one of certain college 
and university presidents who look 
upon an athletic building, a beauti- 
ful library facade, or a highly 
visible cyclotron as their chief 
showpiece. The sociological ap- 
proachers expend endless research 
grants and fill many volumes on 
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refinements of semantics, method- 
ology, and theory which — like 
the fisherman-craftsman’s gallery 
of gorgeous dry flies — are for the 
purpose of painless but conspicuous 
distinction rather than production. 

Another satisfying way to ra- 
tionalize the manufacture of trivia 
is to accept such a narrow and 
desiccated definition of “scientist” 
as that which George A. Lundberg 
(9) sponsors, has many times hotly 
defended, and frequently does not 
follow in those of his writings 
which he apparently regards as 
“scientific.” This definition stress- 
es proper means — “instruments 
of precision’ — rather than prob- 
lems, approaches rather than the 
study of phenomena. As A. H. 
Maslow has pointed out, definition 
and refinement of proper methods 
for science often lead “to volun- 
tarily imposed self-limitations, to 
abdication from huge areas of hu- 
man interest,” in short to that con- 
tradiction of terms, a “scientific 
orthodoxy.” (10) 

From an emphasis on validity, 
these methodological purists move 
on to contend that scientists should 
not call their conclusions “scien- 
tific’ short of near certainty. Es- 
pecially on publicly controversial 
matters do they insist upon silence 
until they are overwhelmed with 
evidence, evidence they themselves 
often wiil not collect. And so they 
make available to themselves a 
most protective negativism. This 
handy negativism, especially when 
aligned with the prejudices of 
those with power, gives them an 
illusion of dispassionate courage. 
It glosses over the unconnected- 
ness, insignificance, and _ irrele- 
vance of so many of their items. 

2. Technology, The major manag- 
ers and manipulators of our so- 
ciety have problems on which they 
now have come to think that so- 
ciologists can be put to some use. 
Statistical technicians and socio- 
logical engineers become media 
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through whom the prestige of so- 
ciology as a science can be brought 
to bear upon problems of industry, 
government, churches, and civic 
organizations. Persons functioning 
as technicians — not as scientists 
— in mass-communications, public 
opinion surveying, group dynamics, 
social organization, social welfare, 
inaustrial sociology, and the like 
are put to work converting other- 
wise socially unpalatable sociologi- 
cal theories into presumably work- 
able techniques which they can 
merchandise. Thus do_ strange 
terms and disturbing ideas degen- 
erate into cliches and form the 
bases for saleable gimmicks. 

As in other fields, sociologists 
are called ‘scientists’ whether or 
not they are interested in pursuing 


scientific investigations. This 
blankets under the one label in- 
dustrial engineers, technicians, 


specialists in teaching, administra- 
tors, do-gooders, and do-badders 
as well as qualified sociological 
scientists. Trivia-makers and neo- 
positivist social engineers frequent- 
ly fret in print about being group- 
ed with do-gooders, but the 
confusion has its unintended 
merits. It permits a degree of 
useful mobility within the profes- 
sion. Scientific researchers and 
professors lend an academic au- 
thority to engineers and techni- 
cians. Engineers and technicians 
and administrators in turn have 
acquired the respectability of use- 
fulness to the powerful in our 
anti -deviationist society. They 
therefore willy-nilly provide re- 
spectability among power-seekers 
for sociologists as a whole and 
hence a protective covering for 
scientists. In addition, under the 
leadership of Fortune and a few 
other periodicals and through lib- 
eral arts education, more of our 
men of affairs are coming to un- 
derstand their own and society’s 
gains from putting up with unde- 
pendable and disturbing physical, 
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biological, and social scientists. 
Whatever harm comes to the de- 
velopment of scientific sociology 
from the over-weening claims of 
commercial market researchers, 
opinion analysts, personnel manip- 
ulators, and their fellows is in 
part counteracted by their plug- 
ging the term sociology. 

But problems arise in the rela- 
tions between sociological scien- 
tists and the engineers chiefly 
within our colleges and universi- 
ties. These problems concern the 
involvement of faculties and stu- 
dents of liberal arts colleges and 
graduate schools in special-interest 
social engineering projects. As 
William H. Whyte, Jr., observes 
in Fortune, “The more quickly our 
bureaucracies grasp at the new 
‘tools’ of persuasion, the more will 
the legitimate social scientist be 
pressured for ‘practical results.’ 
Those who would indulge in pure 
inquiry instead would find them- 
selves ‘deviants’ from the integrat- 
ed society they helped to fashion; 
only as lackeys would they have 
a function. In sheer self-defense, 
if nothing else, the social scientist 
must keep an eye on ethics.” (13, 
14; 13, p. 91 quoted) 

Rationalizations for converting 
sociological graduate departments 
into social engineering institutes 
become rather precious and at 
times downright cynical. The prin- 
cipal contentions are as follows: 
Outside subsidies from special in- 
terests make it possible to finance 
the expensive research now “neces- 
sary” for the “development of 
sociology.” Even though the im- 
mediate problems of such projects 
are technological rather than scien- 
tific, the findings do bear upon 
more “basic scientific problems.” 
Donors pay for engineering, and 
they get what they pay for; but 
the faculties also get data related 
to their “scientific interests” as 
well as facilities with which to 
train graduate students in big- 
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does creative scientific work take 
place? For that matter, how does 
creative work of any kind take 
place? By what sorts of people? 
Under what kinds of conditions? 
Is it any wonder that academic 
social engineers take on the cult- 
like characteristics so common 
among business technicians, with 
security found in a hierarchy, a 
full-blown “company” ideology, a 
patter, a few well-worn techniques 
and gadgets, and a narrow routine 
of life? Daniel Bell notes the pride 
these folks exhibit in what they 
call “strictly empirical research” 
with its “formidable statistical ap- 
paratus,” and he adds, “Yet while 
researchers in this field often 
display a 


parvenu arrogance 
toward theory, a_ great deal 
of pretentious, senseless, and 


extravagant writing fills their 
own work, much of it inspired 


| by the theoretical system they 


have taken over from Pareto.” (1) 
The technicians’ ideology typi- 
cally accepts a depersonalized view 
of less fortunate humanity. As 
Bell observes, “The belief in man 
as an end in himself has been 
ground under by the machine, and 
the social science of the factory 
researchers is not a science of 
man, but a cow-sociology.” He 
quotes Burleigh Gardner as fol- 
lows: “The more satisfied [the 
worker] is, the greater will be his 
self-esteem, the more content will 
he be, and therefore, the more effi- 
cient in what he is doing.” How 
reminiscent again of Huxley’s 
Brave New World! As Whyte con- 
cludes, social engineering “is pro- 
foundly authoritarian in its impli- 
cations, for it subordinates the 
individual to the group” and pro- 
vides “a highly appealing rationale 
for conformity.” (13, p. 88) 
Sociological researchers and the- 
orists have begun to develop, as 
one of their major products, a tech- 


1 more) nology which engineers and tech- 
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nicians are placing at the service 
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of special interests with little or 
no regard for broader interests. 
But sociologists are also needed as 
scientists. Those who become lack- 
eys do not remain scientists. Thus 
in our academic sociology we have 
the same confusion between dis- 
covering the new and putting 
across the old that is having such 
devastating effects in the other 
physical, biological, and social 
sciences, 

Let us now turn to the areas 
of high adventure in sociology — 
public policy, liberal education, 
and everyman’s social ideas. 

3. Public Policy. The “fathers” 
of American sociology, for example 
Sumner, were social critics who 
attempted to clarify issues and to 
propose modifications in aspects 
of on-going human society. The 
products of contemporary sociol- 
ogists relevant to public policy 
self-consciously avoid the polemic 
tone of Sumner’s earlier work. 
They also seldom reveal his depth 
of informed insight into human 
affairs. But sociologists today do 
write papers and books on prob- 
lems of broad concern — inter- 
group relations, mass-communica- 
tions, community organization, the 
socialization of the individual, con- 
formity and non-conformity, mari- 
tal adjustments, influences of 
housing on the routines of life, 
social stratification. These works 
are variously quoted and interpret- 
ed by sociologists and others in 
their roles as consultants, expert 
witnesses, speakers, committee 
members, judges, administrators, 
and legislators. Even more power- 
fully, these works are used in edu- 
cation and thus influence policy- 
making through modifying culture. 

Mass-communications and inter- 
group relations illustrate the fail- 
ure and success of sociologists in 
contributing to public policy for- 
mation in recent decades. 

In mass-communications, a few 
social scientists and other students 
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of public affairs have seen and 
analyzed dangers inherent in the 
powerful drive over the years 
towards the integration of our 
press, radio, and now television 
media under fewer and fewer like- 
minded executives. Hearings be- 
fore the Federal Communications 
Commission on press-radio rela- 
tions in 1941, the case of the 
United States of America versus 
The Associated Press and others in 
1942-45, concerning the AP’s mon- 
opolistic role, and the reports of 
the Luce Commission on Freedom 
of the Press (8) in 1947 were im- 
portant phases in public discussion 
and decision-making concerning 
this trend. Both the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (6) and 
the Federal Courts (7) admitted 
sociological evidence pro and con 
given by sociologists. This evidence 
set forth analyses of press statis- 
tics and other relevant facts and 
interpreted the probable conse- 
quences of the monopolistic trend. 

Lofty statesmanship and a lack 
of relevant new facts on threats 
to press freedom blunted the im- 
pact of the Luce Commission’s re- 
port. The prestige of the Commis- 
sion’s membership helped to stir 
discussion, but its proposals gained 
no acceptance. 

Those concerned with the con- 
striction of competition in com- 
munications lost in all three in- 
stances. The F.C.C. slurred over 
the issue of press-radio integration 
and muddled along without an 
actual policy on the granting of 
radio station licenses directly or 
by transfer to newspaper owners. 
As a result, joint press-radio con- 
trol of the dominant outlets in- 
creased. Oddly enough, even 
though the Federal government 
won the AP case in the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, the result was much 
the same after a short time as if 
the AP had won. This was the 
famous “Marshall Field case” in 
behalf of the Chicago Sun and 
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other papers. By easing the rigid- 


ity of the AP’s contractually estab- 5 


lished monopoly, the U.S. Supreme 
Court enabled the AP to become a 
more inclusive representative in 
newsgathering of the existing 
daily newspaper owners. So far as 
gains in variety of viewpoint in 
newsgathering or among daily 
newspapers were concerned, the 
continued decline in c@empetition 
and the tight integration of daily 
newspapers into the American busi- 


ness community counteracted the | 


victory. The AP decision register- 
ed only a few quite temporary 


gains in competition of ideas and / 


of versions of the news. 
The intergroup relations situa- 
tion is strikingly different and for 


a basic reason. Sociologists, psy- © 
anthropologists © 


chologists, and 
have educated many thousands of 
college students with regard to 
race, interethnic relations, 
other aspects of intergroup rela- 
tions. This educational work is one 
of our greatest accomplishments, 


but we have not done nearly so | 


much work on the growing pall 


of orthodoxy in mass-communica- | 


tions, and we generally give much 


less attention to it in college texts. | 


Our researchers have done more 
to solve technical problems in 
psychological warfare and for ad- 
vertising and public relations pur- 
poses than to help students under- 
stand propaganda and other as- 
pects of social manipulation which 
directly bear upon them. In other 
words, we have done more as a 
profession to promote than to dis- 
pel the growing pall of orthodoxy. 

Kenneth B. Clark and his associ- 
ates (2) for the first time had 
social psychological findings of 
sociologists and psychologists ad- 
-mitted as evidence and used as the 
major basis for decision by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. The educa- 
tional work done by social scien- 
tists over the years since 1896 pro- 
vided the foundation for the elimin- 
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5 ation of the Plessy “separate but 
: equal” doctrine. This reference to 





historical preparation is not meant 
to belittle the hard-won accom- 
plishment of Clark and his associ- 
ates but to help place it in longer 
perspective. As James Reston com- 
mented in the New York Times, 
the “‘court’s opinion read more like 
an expert paper on sociology than 
a Supreme Court opinion.” (11) 
These high court decisions consti- 
tute a degree of policymaking suc- 
cess beyond anything previously 
achieved by sociologists in public 
affairs in this country. 

From this it should now be clear 
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) that sociological findings make 
la- | their greatest impact upon public 
or 3 policy when they are simultaneous- 
3Y- | ly moving through policymaking, 
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educational, and popular channels. 
of | Such findings do not arise from 
little social engineering manipula- 


nd © tions. On the contrary they come 
la- © from wrestling with major issues 
~ ' of human existence. 

its, 


' Here are some other questions 
S° © of public policy with which sociol- 
» ogists should now deal: How can 
) society best adjust itself to psy- 
) chological deviants *— criminal, 
xtS. |) sexual, deficient, and other? Is 
ore | police brutality inevitable, some- 
d thing the busy and anxious world 
ad- ) cannot help but permit the defense- 
yur- j less to suffer, or can the police 
jer- | sain a new and more mature un- 
aS- | derstanding of their social respon- 
lich ‘sibilities? What about the growing 
ther atomism and anonymity of urban 
iS 2 Slife? Can we have community 
dis- “planning for living and not just 







OXY: Gfor architectural effects? How 
30Cl- Scan we achieve more satisfactory 
had }marriage and divorce patterns? 

0* §Can lonely men and women of the 
ad- )mid - twentieth century learn 
3 the Benough about propaganda and so- 
the §cial manipulation so that they can 
luca- Gtake active and useful roles in 
cien- their community’s political and so- 
pro- Scial life? Must the “brave new 
min- Gworld” toward which our en- 
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gineers so joyfully and thought- 
lessly help to push us be like Hux- 
ley’s and Orwell’s? What about 
anti-intellectualism? How cultish 
must intellectuals be? How can 
sociologists contribute more to in- 
ternational understanding? 

These questions suggest a few 
major policy areas in which socio- 
logical research can make contri- 
butions and is now to some extent 
active. If we would devote less 
of our efforts to fancy methodo- 
logical footwork and dehumanized 
engineering and more to these 
great human concerns, sociology 
would be less likely to fall in this 
country into the formalism to 
which our German colleagues have 
so frequently been prone. 

Let us look now at sociological 
products which function even more 
directly to facilitate culture modi- 
fications. 

4. Liberal Education. We present 
ourselves to students as having a 
better way to learn about society 
than through religious inspiration, 
mere speculation, and other types 
of special revelation. In doing so, 
we have three major duties to our 
general undergraduate students, 
three major products to offer them. 
These are: 1. an introduction to 
how sociologists contribute to 
knowledge, 2. an acquaintanceship 
with our major findings and with 
some typical studies, and 3. an un- 
derstanding of how sociologists, 
as social scientists and as partici- 
pants in Western culture, synthe- 
size what they know about man in 
society. We assume the obligation 
to serve as higher critics of inherit- 
ed social and moral philosophy, to 
help students to build socially 
relevant findings of scientists into 
their altering perspectives upon 
man in society and upon them- 
selves in particular. In our field 
this obligation must be carried out 
in no small part by textbook writ- 
ers. 

Some of our colleagues, especial- 
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ly the ultra-empiricists and the 
trivia-writers, ape mathematicians 
and physicists in still another re- 
spect and treat textbook writers 
as beneath their lofty notice. Now 
many a textbook should be sneered 
at as an unhappy, half-baked jum- 
ble of folk wisdom, a middleclass 
version of morality, scientific pre- 
tentiousness, and a small amount 
of sociological findings. But at the 
same time, I would point out that 
a very large share of key works 
in sociology were written origin- 
ally for liberal arts students to 
hear or read. 

The lack I find in many con- 
temporary textbooks is the integra- 
tion which comes from long work- 
ing and reworking of materials 
such as one finds in the writings 
of Sumner and Cooley and Park. 
This lack derives in part, in my 
estimation, from too few sociolog- 
ists devoting themselves now to 
the formulation of sociological per- 
spectives for college text purposes 
and for everyman. In texts, they 
now chiefly compile. 

Let us now turn to my fifth and 
last point. 

5. Sociology for Everyman. 
There are at least four ways to 
look at writing about sociology 
for a general audience. 1. You can 
insist that all sociology of any 
consequence is for specialists. It 
has to be written precisely, and 
only inaccurate re-interpretations 
can be presented to the general 
public. 2. You can say that sociol- 
ogy is much too complicated for 
interpretation below the level of 
college freshmen or sophomores. 
3. You can say that it should be 
done, that it can be done, and then 
sit and wonder what in the world 
we have to say to everyman. Pub- 
lishers inform me that any number 
of popular books about sociology 
have been unsuccessfully attempt- 
ed. And finally 4. You can take the 
position of thoughtful professional 
writers for general audiences that 
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any major idea can be translated 
into simple enough English for 
the understanding at least of read- 
ers of Time, the Atlantic Monthly, 
and The Saturday Review. When 


2 
you tell such writers that this i 


popularization has rarely been at- 
tempted successfully in sociology, 
they try to raise embarrassing 
questions about whether or not so- 
ciologists have something of im- © 
portance to say. 3 

You can pick up fairly satisfac- © 
tory popularizations of almost any 
scientific field except sociology. 


There are mathematics and politi- © 


cal science and economics “for the | 
millions.” Biology and physics are © 
available for “John Doe.” Writers © 
have turned out an endless array 
of interpretations of the human 
mind for persons with educational 
preparation ranging from a few 
grades upward. And our close as- 
sociates, the anthropologists, not- 
ably Ruth Benedict and Margaret 
Mead, have their inexpensive 7 
pamphlets and pocketbooks on the 7 
nation’s newsstands. i 
Just as important as books for 7 
popular enlightenment is the dis- @ 
cussion of significant scientific d 
issues, problems, and theories in| 
thought-provoking general period- | 
Hy 
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icals. Our invasions of this field 
are mainly superficial discussions 
of marital relations and crime. 
Sometimes we speak to non-techni- 
cal audiences on housing, leisure- 7 
time activities, city planning, inter- 7 
group relations, or some other 7 


uv 


problem area. But basic sociologi- P 1 


cal matters far more frequently” 
reach general audiences through” 
attacks on us by theologians and 
politicians who are not answered,” 
or through novels or plays, than/ 
as direct and careful interpreta- 
tions of sociological findings by’ 
sociologists. Such books as Lillian! 
Smith’s Strange Fruit (1944) and 
Fillers of the Dream (1949) de- 
scribed to more people the nature 
of the American Negro, his yearn- 
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ings, and his problems than a large 
share of our elementary texts com- 
bined. Certain sociological Public 
Affairs Pamphlets are about as 
near as we have come to speaking 
to large general audiences. 

Why is this? Is it at all related 
to the deep antagonism which ap- 
parently exists between so many 
sociologists and so many people 
concerned with belles lettres? Does 
it derive from the social indiffer- 
ence of so many sociologists and 
the antipathy of so many human- 
ities specialists towards what they 
call dehumanized sociological the- 
ory? Popular critics at times speak 
contemptuously of sociologists as 
persons who only appear to be 
studying society but who actually 
are in flight from reality among 
their gadgets and methods. 

Those of us who have fairly 
detailed knowledge of sociology 
and who have taught sections of 
introductory sociology and social 
problems know that there are 
basic theoretical issues and the- 
ories which fascinate freshmen and 
sophomores from other depart- 
ments. What interests majors in 
business administration, education, 
and journalism is likely to interest 
at least fairly literate general au- 
diences. I refer to such topics as 
societal, cultural, and personal rel- 
ativity; discontinuities in age- 
roles; the class and caste structur- 
ing of society; the semi-autono- 
mous nature of human groups; the 
strange characteristics of social 
distance, of attitudinal multiva- 
lence, and of morals-mores con- 
trasts. 

Of course the mere recitation 
of these topics immediately sug- 
gests possible reasons why sociol- 
ogy for everyman has been so slow 
in coming and why it has been 
achieved chiefly by indirect routes. 
The highly controversial nature of 
the topics drives many enticed into 
sociology into what they apparent- 
ly regard as a self-protective shell. 
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But fear of audience reprisals and 
thoughts of strategy are enemies 
of science. An evidence that sociol- 
ogy is becoming mature will be 
the creation by leading members 
of the field of works so relevant 
to broad human concerns and 
needs that these works command 
interpretation in simple English. 

Sociology thus, in my estimation, 
offers us greater opportunities to- 
day for intellectual adventure and 
contribution than ever before. 
These opportunities require first- 
hand knowledge of the arenas 
where both popular and special 
knowledge about humanity is most 
necessary. These arenas concern 
disciplines in addition to sociology; 
no scientific way of studying man 
is without its contribution to an un- 
derstanding of human society. But 
as co-trustees of the liberal arts 
heritage in our colleges and of the 
social philosophical heritage of the 
West in our society, we need to 
keep our eyes and to encourage 
our students to keep their eyes 
trained upon the great problems 
and challenges of man’s life in so- 
ciety. We may thus help to save 
ourselves and our science from 
Huxley’s and Orwell’s nightmares. 
We may thus help to forge a sci- 
ence which serves the needs of 
man rather than the aspirations of 
future tyrants. And in making our 
work useful to humanitv, we will 
also make it more satisfying to our- 
selves.* 


*The following very kindly read an ear- 
lier draft of this paper and made many 
useful suggestions concerning it: Robert 
Bierstedt, Jerome Himelhoch, Elizabeth 
Briant Lee, S. M. Miller, Theodore M. 
Newcomb, Arnold M. Rose and George 
Simpson. I am deeply indebted to them 
all. 
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THE IMPINGEMENT OF MORAL VALUES 
ON SOCIOLOGY* 


WILLIAM L. KOLB 
Tulane University 


For many sociologists the prob- 
lem of the relationship of sociology 
to moral values has risen again in 
recent years; and the demands for 
a solution to the problem have be- 
come sharper. The need for moral 
courage in extreme situations pre- 
sented by the events of recent 


*A paper presented as part of the panel 
on “Value Biases in Sociology” at the 
annual meeting of the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems held in Urbana, 
Illinois, September, 1954. 
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The Impingement of Moral Values on Sociology 


fic procedure and the concepts of 
sociology seem frequently to con- 
flict with moral values widely 
shared in our society. If moral 
values are more than illusions or 
subjective preferences whose inte- 
grating power is based simply on 
their being agreed upon rather 
than on their content, and if sociol- 
ogy itself can no longer be regard- 
ed simply as a morally neutral 
body of scientific knowledge, then 
it is time that we renew our con- 
cern with values. The existence of 
the Society for the Study of Social 
Problems, and of this panel under 
its auspices is witness, I believe, 
to this renewed concern. 

The topic which has been assign- 
ed us, however, indicates a tenden- 
cy to deal with the value problem 
through categories that have been 
used in the past and found want- 
ing. The phrase, “Value Biases in 
Sociology,” suggests that the prob- 
lem is one of dealing with the 
intrusion of value propositions into 
a system of propositions that are 
supposed to be verifiable by empir- 
ical methods. It has been believed, 
justifiably, that such intrusion 
biases the empirically testable 
statements in such a way as to 
vitiate their scientific objectivity, 
validity, and reliability. The dom- 
inant reaction under this defini- 
tion of the problem has been to 
reject such intrusion. 

Since, in this view, the intrusion 


3 of value biases is regarded as the 
| only mode of 


impingement of 
moral values on sociology, its re- 
jection must be and has been ac- 
companied by a denial of any close 
and intimate connection between 
values and sociology. (4) In the 
extreme instances of philosophical 
positivism it is denied that values 
have any objective validity, but 
exist solely as subjective prefer- 
ences given spurious validity by 
the superempirical beliefs of those 
who hold the values. (1) Sociology 
from this stance is viewed as a 
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completely neutral body of empiri- 
cal propositions having no connec- 
tion with values except as a mor- 
ally neutral instrument usable by 
people with all sorts of subjective 
preferences. *Values do not enter 
into the gathering, conceptualiza- 
tion, and reporting of data, except 
as a pragmatic system of agreed 
upon rules defining the purposes 
and methods of science. 

A few sociologists have believed 
that the problem of the relation- 
ship between sociology and moral 
values is not so easily solved, but 
they, too, have accepted the idea 
that the sole mode of impingement 
is that of the intrusion of value 
biases into the systematic body 
of empirical propositions. Rather 
than rejecting such intrusion, they 
have accepted it as inevitable and 
have called for the acknowledge- 
ment and explicit statement of the 
value biases that do enter into the 
discipline in this fashion. (5) 

Neither of these positions is ade- 
quate. The minority reaction recog- 
nizes the intimate connection 
between moral values and social 
science, but by viewing that connec- 
tion through the concept of bias, it 
renders impossible the development 
of sociology as an objective system 
of empirically verifiable proposi- 
tions. The task of sociologists still 
is to build such a system, valid 
either for all social relations or 
for social relations within our cul- 
ture. To accomplish this task the 
discipline must remain free from 
value judgments. not because 
such judgments are simply sub- 
jective preferences, but because 
the modes of cognition which they 
involve go beyond the capabilities 
of scientific method. It is true that 
value judgments should be made 
explicit and conscious, but this is 
for the purpose of excluding them 
from the body of scientific proposi- 
*“Science . . . an instrument which man 


may use under any organization for what- 
ever ends he seeks.” (4) 
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tions. To include them in the body 
of sociology is to introduce propo- 
sitions which are not testable by 
empirical research. While applied 
research can be scientific if its 
value premises are fully stated and 
adhered to, its findings can be 
included in a general body of the- 
ory only if these premises are 
eliminated. To believe that value 
biases are an inevitable part of the 
body of social science, is to render 
that science impossible of develop- 
ment. 

The majority point of view is in 
no better state, for while it saves 
sociology as a science, it divorces 
it from the value matrix in which 
it is located. Social science deals 
with relations among human be- 
ings; social scientists, themselves, 
establish social relations with the 
objects of their study in the pro- 
cess of studying them. Hence the 
findings of sociology will inevitab- 
ly have implications for the moral 
norms which govern human rela- 
tions; and the activities of the so- 
ciologists are subject to such 
governance. Neither the body of 
knowledge, nor the activities of 
its seekers are morally neutral. The 
sociological laws and _ concepts 
which conflict with the empirical 
conditions postulated at the base 
of a system of ultimate moral val- 
ues are in conflict with the values 
themselves, and that conflict must 
be regarded seriously. It is the 
same when the procedures of so- 
cial science conflict with the 
moral norms governing the social 
relations of human beings. To in- 
sist that the social scientist has 
met all his obligations when he 
has accepted the standards of sci- 
entific procedure, and that his 
findings are neutral with regard to 
moral values, is to deny the person~ 
al responsibility which each of us 
possesses as a participator in what 
is essentially a moral enterprise. 
Social science research is a human 
activity carried on within and re- 
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sponsible to the moral values 
which govern human life, and it is 
of necessity governed by the norms 
to which those ultimate values give 
rise. 

What then are we to do, if we 
cannot accept the inevitability of © 
including value biases in our sci- 
ence without destroying it as” 
science, and cannot insist on the © 
isolation of our discipline without © 
destroying its morally responsible © 
character? First, we must recog- © 
nize and fully accept the dual © 
character of the relationship be- 
tween the sociologist and the peo- 
ple whom he studies. In the past 
we have recognized the relation- 
ship as a purely cognitive one ex- 
isting between observer and ob- 
served. As such we have governed 
it with cognitive standards of truth 
seeking. The rules of scientific 
procedure are specialized cognitive 
standards governing the seeking of © 
empirically verifiable truth. While 
we have sometimes disagreed on ~ 
the ontological character of such © 
standards, in general we have ac- 
cepted them as binding on our 
scientific activities. It is now” 
necessary that we see this relation 
as existing in a second dimension 
as one between the social scientist © 
as a human being and the observed 7 
as a human being. As such it must © 
be governed by the moral norms © 
which regulate all such relation- 
ships. At the core of these values ~ 
in our civilization is the belief that ~ 
we are obligated to love one anoth- 
er. Because the word love has been ~ 
sentimentalized in our culture, we _ 
have frequently substituted such ~ 
terms as respect for human dignity ~ 
or regard for the infinite import- ~ 
ance of the person; but all these ~ 
terms have ultimate roots in the ~ 
Greek-Hebrew-Christian moral tra- 
dition, and perhaps it is time that 7 
we recover our older vocabulary. | 
This ultimate value of love and the - 
norms to which it gives rise are 7 
morally binding on the relationship 7 
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between the social scientist and the 
object of his study, constituting 
that object essentially a subject. 
They take precedence over the 
purely cognitive standards and 
limit the degree to which the latter 


* can shape our actual scientific 


procedure. 

While scientific procedure calls 
for detachment, objectivity, and a 
willingness to experiment by man- 
ipulating the objects of observa- 
tion, these must be modified by our 


' supreme moral obligation to love. 
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Thus our objectivity and detach- 
ment cannot be those of coldness, 
aloofness, and unconcern, but must 
be those of controlled concern for 
the people we study. We can treat 


' people only temporarily as objects, 
erned ~ 


truth | 


and only then to the extent that it 
does not infringe upon their dig- 
nity as human beings. We cannot 
experiment on them without their 
consent and without regard to 
their welfare. We cannot lie to 
them concerning the nature and 
purposes of our studies and our 
We cannot 
practice the deception of having 


| people playing false roles without 


' the awareness of those being ob- 
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) served. We cannot report our find- 
entist " ings without concern for the con- 
F » sequences of such reporting on the 
must © 


lives of those we have studied. (2) 
We cannot apply our findings or 


| allow others to apply them without 


| determining first whether such ap- 
f that ' plication will increase the freedom 
— ' and responsibility of those to 
; been © 


whom they are to be applied. At 


| every step of our activity we must 
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recognize, then, that the standards 
of reaching and applying empiri- 


| cally testable truths apply only 
' within the broader scope of the 


» ethic of love. Particular circum- 
al tra- 


stances may create an imperative 
need for the gaining or application 
of social knowledge which may 
injure some human beings, but in 
Such cases we are faced with the 
tragic choice of greater and lesser 
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evils; and even in these cases the 
ideal norms apply and we must 
accept responsibility for the guilt 
incurred by violating them. Since 
this phase of the relationship be- 
tween moral values and social sci- 
ence involves action, it may be 
necessary that the values be em- 
bodied in specific normative rules 
applying to the relationship be- 
tween the scientist and the object 
of his observation, and that these 
rules be supported by sanctions. 
The second thing that we must 
do is to examine our concepts and 
our principles in light of the fact 
that they affect the postulated 
empirical base of the moral norms 
governing the relationships of all 
human beings with one another. 
The use of purely scientific stand- 
ards in formulating concepts and 
principles may and frequently does 
result in the development of ideas 
adequately accounting for our ob- 
servations in the short run which 
deny the empirical basis of many 
of our highest values. For example, 
many social psychologists now em- 
ploy a theory of human personality 
which makes it nothing but a point 
of convergence of biological hered- 
ity, social systems, and cultural 
systems. They believe in the reality 
of biological systems, social sys- 
tems, and cultural systems and are 
opposed to the reduction of any 
one to the others, but they have 
lost sight of the psyche as a real 
dynamic system existing in its own 
right, emerging from the matrix 
of the biological, the social, and 
the cultural, and yet to some de- 
gree transcending that matrix. Ex- 
treme examples of such thinking 
are to be found in the writings of 
B. F. Skinner and Walter Coutu, 
but it tends to pervade almost all 
our social-psychological thinking. 
(6) Such a conception of human 
nature denies in principle the pos- 
sibility of free choice and responsi- 
bility, hence the possibility of 
human freedom itself. Yet these 
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possibilities are postulated at the 
base of our whole system of moral 
values, and particularly at the base 
of our valuing of freedom. Man 
must be capable of freedom if 
freedom is to be a value. This does 
not mean that he is free under all 
conditions, but that freedom is a 
generic possibility and need of the 
human psyche. If the principle of 
parsimony actually requires — and 
1 doubt seriously that in the long 
run it does — a theory of person- 
ality which conceives freedom as 
meaningless or impossible, we are 
morally obligated to override the 
principle in this instance. We are 
not so sure of our concepts, that 
we can ignore the threats which 
they sometimes pose for our values. 
If a conception such as this is 
finally forced upon us by an over- 
whelming mass of evidence which 
cannot be accounted for by a the- 
ory of personality which makes 
freedom a possibility, it will be 
time enough then to despair of our 
moral aspirations. Until that time 
it is our obligation to attempt to 
develop and test theories and con- 
cepts which are compatible with 
our ultimate values. (3) This obli- 
gation, unlike the ones which 
govern our activities as scientists 
in relation to others, is essentially 
one involving our conceptual think- 
ing and our analysis of data. As 
such it cannot be incorporated into 
a system of ethics supported by 
sanctions, but must be a matter 
for the individual conscience of 
each of us. 

In concluding I should like to 
point out that neither of the two 
tasks of relating ultimate moral 
values to sociology requires that 
we relinquish our quest for a body 
of empirically verifiable social the- 
ory free from value judgments: 
The moral norms to which we are 
responsible limit the procedures 
that we may use and the concepts 
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late, but they do not enter as biased 


statements into our body of scien- ~ 


tific propositions. Rather they ex- 
ist as a milieu within which such 
a body of scientific theory can ex- 
ist and have meaning. The answer 
to our problem is not to be found 
in passing off our values based on 
non-scientific cognition as scienti- 
fic conclusions, but in accepting 
them as a framework within which 
we can carry on our task of build- 
ing a social science. 
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. THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL PATHOLOGISTS* 


PAUL HANLY FURFEY 
Catholic University of America 


In considering the problem of 
value bias it is relevant to ask 
whether social pathologists gener- 
ally incline toward any particular 
sort of social philosophy and, if 
so, whether their adherence to this 
system could constitute a threat to 
their scientific objectivity. 

As a very modest attempt to 
throw some light on these ques- 
tions, the present writer examined 
the first five issues of our official 
journal, Social Problems, for the 
presence of value postulates. Of 
course these five issues do not con- 
stitute a probability sample of the 
literature of social pathology. On 
the contrary, they constitute a 
highly selected sample; but the 
material is relevant to the present 
purpose precisely because it is 
selected, because it is material 
that has been judged significant 
enough to be published in the 
journal of the Society. 

A value postulate of social pa- 
thology is defined as a judgment 
assigning a value to some social 
phenomenon, stating, for  in- 
stance, that it is desirable or unde- 
sirable, something that should be 
encouraged or something that 
should be discouraged. Since they 
are postulates, such propositions 
are not proved within social pa- 
thology. The social pathologist 
simply takes them over from so- 
cial philosophy without proof. 

In the examination of the speci- 
fied sample of literature, value 
postulates were identified in either 
of two ways. First, if a writer de- 
scribed a social phenomenon with 
value-laden adjectives, such as 
“unfortunate,” “regrettable,” “nor- 


*A paper presented as part of the panel 
on “Values Biases in Sociology” at the 
annual meeting of the SSSP, held at Ur- 
bana, Illinois, September, 1954. 
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mal,” or “healthy,” then his de- 
scription was considered to imply 
a favorable or unfavorable value 
postulate as the case might be. 
Secondly, if a writer proposed so- 
cial action either to suppress or to 
encourage some social phenome- 
non, this, also, was considered to 
imply a value postulate. On these 
principles the mere objective de- 
scription of, say, a lynching, no 
matter how gory the details, would 
not be taken to imply a value pos- 
tulate; but a postulate would be 
implied if the writer called the 
affair “shocking” or advocated 
anti-lynching legislation. 

When they were examined by 
the foregoing principles, 63 per 
cent of the journal articles were 
found to contain one or more 
value postulates. Taken together, 
these value postulates constituted 
a fairly comprehensive fragment 
of social philosophy. It was not a 
complete social philosophy, of 
course — the sample was too small 
for that — but it was neverthe- 
less a social philosophy whose 
general character was clearly dis- 
cernible. By paraphrasing the lan- 
guage of the journal articles and 
rearranging them a bit, it is pos- 
sible to summarize this social 
philosophy as follows: 

The reproduction of the biologi- 
cally fit should be encouraged by 
a eugenics program in so far as 
this is feasible. The growing child 
should be shielded from whatever 
can be detrimental to his morals 
and personality. Pre-school centers 
are desirable and primary educa- 
tion should be compulsory. Child 
labor can be dangerous. Parent 
education is a good thing. It is 
well to try to detect and treat be- 
havior disorders at an early age. 

There should be good relations 
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among the various groups that 
make up the community, for ex- 
ample, between Negroes’ and 
whites, between the educated and 
the uneducated, or between trailer 
folk and settled residents of a lo- 
cality. “Good” relations are those 
marked by cooperation and confi- 
dence, not by mutual suspicions, 
hostilities, misunderstandings, and 
resentments. Interpersonal rela- 
tions should be friendly and indi- 
vidualized, a sense of belonging 
should be encouraged in all, and 
no one should be stigmatized as 
inferior on account of his ethnic 
origin. Planned recreational pro- 
grams are a desirable means for 
encouraging friendly and relaxed 
interpersonal relations. 

Generally speaking, technologi- 
cal progress is a good thing; but 
the modern industrial system in- 
volves certain dangers that should 
be met by community action, for 
example, the dangers of excessive 
strain and fatigue, unemployment, 
and economic insecurity in old age. 
Economic pressure should not be 
used as a weapon against the 
worker. The standard of housing 
and nutrition should be raised. 

The benefits of modern medi- 
cine should be available to all. In 
particular, the community should 
organize to secure the early diag- 
nosis and adequate treatment of 
mental illness; and to such illness 
no social stigma should be attach- 
ed. Frankness in the discussion of 
sex is desirable. Our traditional 
code of sex ethics needs revision; 
this does not mean that sexual 
promiscuity can be tolerated, but 
rather that the code needs to be 
revised in the direction of a more 


relaxed, less guilt-conscious atti- 


tude. 

Government must not be arbi- 
trary. In the interest of efficient 
government it is desirable to em- 
ploy full-time, professionally train- 
ed personnel in administrative po- 


sitions. Governmental 
for future development is also de- 
sirable. The social scientist should 
enjoy full freedom of teaching and 
research so that he can make his 
maximum contribution to the 
overall planning of society. 

Thus far the list of value postu- 
lates has been presented. It is im- 
portant to realize clearly that they 
are postulates and that they are 
not demonstrable by empirical sci- 
ence. Empirical science can study 
existing social phenomena, it can 
predict with reasonable probabili- 
ty what social phenomena will 
emerge from a given set of ante- 
cedents, but it is absolutely silent 
on the desirability or undesirabili- 
ty of social phenomena. To distin- 
guish the desirable from the unde- 
sirable belongs to the realm of so- 
cial philosophy. 

It is important, also, to realize 
that the value postulates listed are 
not a random collection, but imply 
a definite social philosophy. In the 
analysis of less than 200 pages of 
material, too few postulates were 
available to describe this philoso- 
phy completely, but enough were 
available to identify it quite clear- 
ly. It is a philosophy perhaps most 
accurately called “humanitarian- 
ism.” It places a great deal of em- 
phasis on the dignity and worth of 
the human person. It condemns all 
cruelty and brutality. It demands 
for every man freedom to pursue 
happiness in his own way, provided 
he does not trespass on the equal 
freedom of his fellows. It is a rea- 
sonable philosophy, very critical 
of meaningless conventions and 
traditional social distinctions that 
lack a pragmatic basis. It is a 
kindly philosophy, tolerant of dif- 
ferences, more anxious to control 
by persuasion than by force. It 
is a secular philosophy, concerned 
with human welfare in this present 
existence and not taking sides on 
religious issues. Historically, it has 
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its roots in the Enlightenment of 
the eighteenth century. (3) Since 
that time it has undergone a good 
many modifications and today it 
is not a completely unified and 
consistent philosophy. However, 
the term “humanitarianism” is 
still definite enough to characterize 
that which is most distinctive in 
the social philosophy of American 
social pathologists. 

It is important, finally, to realize 
that the main tenets of this social 
philosophy, obvious as they may 
seem to most of us, are by no 
means obvious to everyone. There 
have been and there are, in other 
countries and in our own, many 
who argue for special privilege 
based on social class or ethnic 
origin, who believe that the pun- 
ishment of the lawbreaker should 
be primarily vindictive rather than 
preventive or reformatory, who op- 
pose all government regulation of 
the economic system, and who con- 
tradict many of the other value 
postulates of social pathologists. 


' This is a point of extreme import- 


ance. The social philosophy of the 
social pathologists is not unrival- 
ed. It is not unique. It is not obvi- 


_ ous. It is only one of many alter- 


native social philosophies. 
Adherence to the values of a 
particular social philosophy is, of 
course, no proof of value bias. One 
can hold a value system firmly, 
and argue for it strongly, while 
remaining open-minded. The essen- 
tial question in the present discus- 
sion is whether social pathologists 
do, as a matter of fact, preserve 
this open-mindedness. There can 
be no doubt that we profess to do 
so. Open-mindedness is part of our 
scientific code. Verbally at least, 
we uphold the right to differ, the 
right to defend unpopular value 
systems. Dr. Franz Adler has 
stated the conventional position 


| accurately and persuasively. (1) 
| He emphasized the advantages of 


education in “a nonsectarian and 
not otherwise value-oriented col- 
lege” where the student can hear 
different value systems defended 
by different teachers and choose 
for himself freely among them. He 
contrasted this value pluralism 
with the value monism of an insti- 
tution which “officially teaches one 
specific set of values” and con- 
cluded that “value pluralism is one 
of the few good things in our 
otherwise more than questionable 
system of higher education.” 

In general, are social patholo- 
gists willing to apply the principle 
of value pluralism wholeheartedly 
in their academic policies, follow- 
ing out the implications of the 
system to their logical conclusion? 
This question cannot be answered 
categorically, but it deserves some 
discussion. To see the question in 
its proper perspective, it may be 
helpful to consider a couple of 
hypothetical cases. 

First, would any of us be willing 
to hire a sociologist who accepted 
the social philosophy and the value 
system of the Ku Klux Klan? 
Imagine him as a brilliant re- 
searcher, meticulously careful in 
his techniques, but always guided 
in his choice of problems and in 
the interpretation of his results by 
his characteristic philosophy. 
Imagine him as a clever and popu- 
lar teacher, scrupulously accurate 
in his presentation of facts, but 
persuasively preaching his convic- 
tion that an elite of Old American 
stock should rule the country. In 
short, imagine him as an ideal 
faculty member in every way ex- 
cept that he frankly rejected the 
value system of humanitarianism 
in favor of another value system 
which is, after all, the system of 
a great many of our fellow Ameri- 
cans. How many would carry value 
pluralism to the point of hiring 
such a teacher? 

Then consider a 


still more 
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delicate point. A comfortable ma- 
jority of the citizens of the United 
States are members of some Chris- 
tian denomination and profess be- 
lief in some form of Christian 
theology. A good many of these 
believers would criticize the phil- 
osophy of humanitarianism not 
for what it contains, but for what 
it omits. Whereas humanitarianism 
is oriented toward the pursuit of 
happiness in this life, Christianity 
traditionally teaches that the chief 
purpose of human activity should 
be the attainment of happiness in 
the life to come. The social philos- 
ophy of Christianity may agree 
with the social philosophy of hu- 
manitarianism on a good many 
concrete issues, but the two phil- 
osophies differ fundamentally in 
their conceptions of the ultimate 
purpose of human society. Would 
a teacher be accepted in a nonsec- 
tarian college if he frankly rejected 
the values of humanitarianism in 
favor of the more inclusive value 
system of some specific Christian 
theology? Probably the answer to 
this question is given by the ad- 
jective ‘‘nonsectarian” itself. 
Whether they realize it or not, 
sociologists have a good many in- 
formal controls to keep the dissid- 
ent in line. In the first place a 
prospective graduate student would 
not be likely to apply for admission 
into one of our departments unless 
he found the atmosphere of so- 
ciology congenial. It is not an at- 
mosphere which a Ku-Kluxer, for 
example, would enjoy. In the 
graduate school, no matter how 
freely faculty members tolerate 
dissident views, their prestige is 
likely to have some influence on 
the opinions and value systems of 
the students. If the student has 
not completely accepted the con- 
ventional value system of his field 
by the time he receives his doctor- 
ate, he has still another hurdle 
before him, Who will hire the new 
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Ph.D. whose personal value system ’ 
is notoriously out of line? Sociolo- 


gists give much more than lip 
service to the ideal of value plural- 


ism, but a department head must | 
solve a real ethical problem before © 


he hires a new instructor who will 
teach a social philosophy which he, 
the department head, considers so- 


cially pernicious. Must he be broad- © 


minded enough to hire a Ku- 
Kluxer? 


In a thoughtful article in our! 
journal Dr. Mabel Elliott pointed © 


out various pressures that may 


limit the freedom of research and ~ 
among other things, © 


mentioned, 
the limitations imposed on “those 


Catholic textbook writers who pre- © 


sent sociological theory within a 
framework of acceptable theologi- 
cal doctrine.” 


(2) Dr. Elliott is” 


tte 
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Miabi zie 


Asia 


correct when she asserts that cer- ~ 


teachers 


ferent at a state university? Is 
it not true that at the one place 
as at the other there is a range of 
permissible opinion with a relative 
or absolute tabu on opinions be- 
yond that range? 

At the average Catholic insti- 
tution or state university, a teacher 
may be prolabor or antilabor; he 
may oppose socialized medicine or 


advocate it; he may freely take’ 


his stand on either side of a 
hundred controversial questions 
without fear of interference. But 
in either type of institution the 
teacher who would be violently 
anti-Negro or anti-Semitic or who 
would teach a savagely retaliatory 
theory of punishment in his crim- 
inology classes would be rather 
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would probably not be called on 
the carpet by his Dean and threat- 


ened with dismissal unless he 
changed his views, but he would 
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be distrusted, perhaps cold-shoul- 
dered, by his colleagues. The life 
of the dissident can become in- 
conspicuously miserable. Finally 
there are certain absolute tabus. 
In a Catholic college no one can 
teach what is directly opposed to 
Catholic doctrine. But state uni- 
versities have their tabus also, do 
they not? To what extent are their 
teachers free to teach a value sys- 
tem based on the theology of a 
particular church? Indeed it seems 
to be a consequence of the doctrine 
of the extreme separation of 
church and state that teachers in 
state universities live under a 


rather severe tabu against the 


nings | teaching of theological proposi- 
’ tions. 


The conclusion of this paper is 
that the question of value plural- 
ism and value monism is much 


ott is) More complex than Dr. Adler and 
' Dr. Elliott seem to realize. Social 


pathologists in general tend to 


tolerant of attacks on the funda- 
mental values of this system. In 


addition to these humanitarian 
values there are values derived 


from Christian theology which 
teachers in Catholic colleges are 
not free to oppose and teachers in 
state universities are not free to 
inculcate. The foregoing is the re- 
gion of value monism. Beyond it 
there is a region of value pluralism 
in which we all may wander at 
will without incurring the displeas- 
ure of our colleagues; but it is a 
rather limited region, much more 
limited than most social patholo- 
gists seem to realize. 
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SOCIAL TENSIONS AND THE INHIBITION 
OF THOUGHT* 


ELSE FRENKEL-BRUNSWICK 
University of California 


Social tensions such as those 
with which we have been faced for 


_ the past few decades originate in 


the structure of society as a 
whole. These structures are shap- 
ed, in the ultimate analysis, by 
historical, economic, sociological 


*Paper read at the annual meeting of 
the Society for the Study of Social Prob- 
lems held in Berkeley, California, Au- 
gust 29-September 1, 1953. 


and political factors. Since in turn 
all these forces depend on psycho- 
logical processes for their media- 
tion, it is obvious that psychologi- 
cal dynamics play into the result- 
ing course of events. 

The aid of psychology is indis- 
pensable in the elucidation of 
compensatory and distortive social 
trends such as those prompted by 
tension and fear. In the face of 
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concrete psychological evidence, 
which is continually accumulating, 
it would be extremely difficult to 
shut one’s eyes to the fact that ir- 
rationality and the ensuing distor- 
tion of perception and projection 
of hostility as well as of other 
thwarted tendencies enters, during 
times of tension, the social and 
political scene in an incisive fas- 
hion. Some of this evidence is to 
be surveyed later in this paper. 
Irrationality and all of its mani- 
festations, although more promi- 
nent under certain specified his- 
torical and socio-economic condi- 
tions, cannot be explained within 
the framework of such conditions 
alone; it must be viewed, in addi- 
tion, from a psychological point 
of view. 

Recent events have high-lighted 
the weil-known psychological fact 
that individuals, when faced with 
traumatic events of an _ over- 
whelming and unintelligible nature, 
are more prone to give up their 
mature and realistic ways of cop- 
ing with difficulties and to resort 
to more immature patterns of re- 
action. Such so-called regression 
is by no means the only way of 
dealing with complex and anxiety- 
inducing situations. But since it 
is a frequent type of reaction, 
going in the direction of minimum 
effort, we shall first analyze this 
pattern of reaction. Later we shall 
turn to the more positive and con- 
structive and, at the same time, 
more realistic ways of counteract- 
ing threatening situations. 

One of the most crucial psycho- 
logical aspects of international 
tensions and of the defensive and 
controlling measures which are 
apt to accompany any threat to 
national security is given by the 


inhibitory effects they may exert _ 


upon independent and critical 
judgment. We must therefore pay 
special attention to this problem. 
Experimental and clinical obser- 
vation of adolescents who either 
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grew up in an atmosphere of ten- | 
sion or were experimentally ex- 7 
posed to frustrations permitted me — 
to study in slow motion the effects © 
of such threats upon thinking. By 7 
means such as these we may hope © 
to understand better the analogous | 
processes in the social and a 
cal area. 

The cognitive syndrome which fl 
the adolescents studied were found © 
to display what I have proposed to 
call “intolerance of ambiguity.” 
Ambiguity as referred to here has 
nothing to do with confusion or 
inarticulate vagueness. On the con- 
trary, it must be seen as the basis 
of flexibility, creativeness and | 
imagination. Intolerance of ambi- | 
guity, by contrast, is characterized | 
by the presence of a rigid og : 
tive superstructure in which every- 
thing opaque and complex is é 
avoided as much as possible, and | 
which obviously purports to com- 
pensate, if in the end unsuccess- 
fully, for the inequities of the | 
fear - and conflict-ridden emo- | 
tional under-structure. The inhar- | 
monious nature of this double © 
layer pattern is revealed in many | 
of the following specific aspects of © 
intolerance of ambiguity which de- 
serve special mention, such as: the 7 Gb 
tendency toward _ unqualified, | 
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black-white and either-or  solu- 
tions; other forms of over-simpli- 
fied dichotomizing, stereotype, per- | 
severation and mechanical repeti- | 
tion of sets and of faulty hypo- | 
theses; compartmentalization and | 
piecemeal approach; quest for un- 

qualified certainty as accomplished | : 
by pedantic narrowing of mean- |) 
ings, by stress on familiarity, by 7 

inaccessibility to new experience | 
or by a segmentary randomness | 
and an absolutizing of those aspects 
of reality which have been pre- | 
served; premature closure and de- 7 
finiteness achieved either by dif- 7 
fuseness and sterile rumination or 7 
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subjective yet unimaginative, over- 
concrete or over-generalized solu- 
tions. There is the danger that 
propaganda may take advantage 
of this syndrome by the use of 
generalities combined with refer- 
ence to unessential concrete de- 
tails. 

The subtle but profound distor- 
tion of reality which is the result 
of the elimination of ambiguities 
is, in the last analysis, precipitated 
by the fact that stereotypical cate- 
gorization can never do justice to 
all the possible aspects of reality. 
Thus there is reluctance to give up 
what had seemed certain, a ten- 
dency not to see what does not 
harmonize with an earlier bias; 
assumptions once made, even 
though proved faulty and out of 
keeping with reality, tend to be re- 
peated over and over and not to 
be corrected in the face of new evi- 
dence, 

It must be granted that these 
various forms of rigidity and 
avoidance of ambiguity might, for 
a time, reduce anxiety, But when- 
ever differentiation and adaptabil- 
ity to change are required, this ad- 
justment will run the risk of break- 
ing down. The same individuals 
who tend to display this rigid and 
perseverative, overly-cautious ap- 
proach to thinking tend also to- 
wards impulsive, chaotic and con- 
fused behavior once the task be- 
comes more difficult. Both of these 
ways of responding represent 
efforts to avoid uncertainty, one 
by fixation to, the other by break- 
ing away from, the given realities. 

Dramatized, concrete and at the 
same time global, diffuse and un- 
differentiated types of thinking 
are well-known characteristics of 
early developmental stages as 
such. However, the atmosphere in 
the home determines whether such 
primitive reactions become fixated 
or whether progress toward high- 
er developmental stages can take 
place. For this latter course a re- 
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duction of fear, greater relaxation, 
acceptance of spontaneity and au- 
tonomy, and tolerance of inse- 
curity and uncertainty are neces- 
Sary requirements. Realism and 
creative cognitive penetration pre- 
suppose advances of this kind in 
general psychological maturity. 

Anxiety-inducing social and poli- 
tical situations may bring to the 
fore the irrational elements that 
lurk behind the feeling of helpless- 
ness regardless of how permissive 
the original family situation might 
have been. In this manner political 
and social institutions have a direct 
bearing upon the emotional and 
cognitive outlook. The effects up- 
on the thinking and creativity of 
adults under conditions of social 
and political over-control are pro- 
bably quite analogous to those 
which are apparent in the growing 
child under the intimidating, puni- 
tive and paralyzing influence of 
an over-disciplined, authoritarian 
home atmosphere. 

There can, however, be no 
doubt—and we shall come to this 
point later—that different person- 
ality structures do react different- 
ly to external pressures. But at 
the same time we must be aware 
of the fact that tensions and pres- 
sures are not only likely to bring 
authoritarian personalities to the 
fore but to reinforce authoritarian 
trends in individuals who other- 
wise would remain democratic- 
minded. 

Fearful and frightened indivi- 
duals have a tendency toward 
total, seemingly unquestioning sur- 
render to every manner of autho- 
rity; yet upon probing into the 
depth layer this surrender invari- 
able proves profoundly ambivalent. 
The same rigid surface-conformity 
is exercised towards accepted stan- 
dards of behavior even though the 
standards may sometimes be un- 
written and those of a small in- 
group. And this kind of conformity 
is accompanied by an unrealistic 
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and punitive condemnation of 
those who deviate from such 
norms. 

The compulsive type of conform- 
ity just described, with its all-or- 
none character, differs in impor- 
tant respects from genuine and 
constructive contormity. First, it is 
excessive because it compensates 
ior feelings of uncertainty and the 
attendant fear of becoming an out- 
cast, and because it often serves 
the function of covering up the 
underlying resentment towards the 
social system as a whole, uncon- 
scious though this resentment may 
be. 

A second characterictic of the 
compulsive conformist is given by 
his tendency to distort and simpli- 
fy the system of norms and com- 
mands in the direction of what 
one may call unidimensional inter- 
pretation. Rules are adopted or 
enforced which are largely non- 
functional caricatures of our so- 
cial institutions, based as they are 
on a misunderstanding of the ulti- 
mate intent of these institutions. 
In many ways one may even speak 
of a defiance of an existing cul- 
ture by compulsive external con- 
formity to its rules. By virtue of 
the distortions of the spirit of 
existing institutions, compulsive 
conformity in certain ways consti- 
tutes a form of subversion. 

The absence of a genuine incor- 
poration of the values of society 
accounts for the rigidity of the 
conformity; at the same time it 
accounts for a certain  unreli- 
ability, a readiness to shift alle- 
giance suddenly and completely to 
other, sometimes diametrically op- 
posite, authorities or standards. 
This unreliability is a third char- 
acteristic of the compulsive con- 
formist. It is out of anxiety that 
he adheres to the familiar and the 
unquestioned; it is out of the same 
anxiety that he readily turns 
against the very society the values 
of which he has never espoused 
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with more than a divided heart. : 
He pays very little attention to the’ 
social and political realities in-~ 
volved but follows the lure of a 
few slogans, especially when these 
are cast in the dichotomies of 
which we have spoken above. 


Let me now turn to the possible © 
implications of this picture upon | 
the situation created by the con-™ 
tinued international tensions of 
the present. One possible outcome 
could be a profound transforma- ~ 
tion of our society through the 
eventual emergence of what Las- 
well has called the “garrison po- 
lice state” in which power is con- 
centrated in a small group and the 
community is strictly regimented 
in the name of common defense. ~ 


Orwell has given a vivid and un- 
inviting description of such a state” 5, 
in operation. The psychological ~ 
end-stages of such a development 
could be intellectual surrender, a 
craving for unrealistically absolute 
and definite answers, and a search 
for leaders whose aura of strength, 
power and glory seems to afford © 
surcease from feelings of isolation, © 
frustration and helplessness, and 
whose doctrines seem to provide 
an all-embracing answer to the — 
conflicts and confusions of life and * 
relief from the burdens of self- 7), 
determination. Thus just those ~ 
states would be brought about 
which we set out to combat in our 
democratic society. 


Examples of apodictic and non- 
rational systems are given by the © 
economic and social doctrines of 
both Nazi Germany and Soviet © 
Russia. Though the two differ in 7 
many particulars, both offer an es- © 
sentially unscientific metaphysical, § 
all-inclusive “Weltanschauung” fi 
which has the appearance of de- 
finiteness. The solutions are pre- 
sented in a dogmatic, absolutistic 7 
and often inarticulate and unintelli- 7 
gible way and are formulated for | 
the explicit purpose of by-passing 7 
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sary for the comprehension of 
reality, but even leads to a glori- 
fication of this defect and to its 
being turned into a propagandistic 
weapon. The thorough rigidifica- 
tion of a nation which may in the 
end be achieved by such means 
must lead to a lack of adaptability 
and thus finally to self-destruction. 
Toynbee warned of this danger 
when he said that nations are rare- 
ly murdered and suggested that it 
may be more appropriate to say 
that they commit suicide. 

Are the dreaded trends just de- 
scribed inevitable? Are increased 
narrow-mindedness, over-simplifi- 
cation, and exclusion the only 
possible reactions to existing 
threats, insecurities and tensions? 
We do not believe so. On the con- 
trary, there is good psychological 
evidence that the same _ forces 
which bring about regression to 
immature intellectual devices may 
also have a very different, indeed 
an opposite, effect, namely that of 
promoting maturity and wisdom. 
As far as individuals are concern- 
ed, the emergence of one or the 
other of the alternative patterns 
depends on the initial strength and 
maturity of the personality in- 
volved. We may hypothesize that 
given a certain original distribu- 
tion of relative dominance of one 
pattern over the other, this dom- 
inance may be made more pro- 
nounced in either direction by con- 
flict and tension. It goes without 
saying that in order to bring out 
fully the destructive or the con- 
structive alternative, society must 
lend its support to the trend in 
question, or at least some aspect 
of the social institutions or some 
authoritative figures must further 
the respective pattern of person- 
ality organization. 

Considering now the more con- 
structive alternative just suggest- 
ed, the history of individuals and 
of nations shows that objective 
threats, difficulties and uncertain- 
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ties frequently have mobilized and 
strengthened rather than stifled 
and paralyzed existing internal 
resources, creativity, and moral 
stamina. The existence of un- 
certainty and _ conflict may, 
furthermore, heighten instead of 
reduce the intensity and scope 
of conscious concentration and 
of awareness in general, 
leading to a widening of under- 
standing, broader identification, 
and intensified sympathy and com- 
passion. Under this pattern, the 
more confusing and misleading 
the various manifestations of a 
complex situation become, the 
greater will become the stimulus 
and the power to penetrate to the 
essence of the matters involved, 
and the greater will be the striving 
for a kind of clarity which does 
not involve sacrificing the existing 
ambiguities. Reasoned deliberation 
and a many-sided orientation will 
thus be sharpened rather than 
blunted in the face of complexities 
which call for subtle differentia- 
tions if they are to be successfully 
resolved. 

Over-all dichotomies and drama- 
tizations in which individuals are 
conceived of as either conforming 
and altogether good or as deviant 
and altogether bad must therefore 
be replaced by the differentiation 
between the kind of individual who 
enriches his culture by some de- 
gree of independence and the kind 
of individual who in effect shows 
a global defiance of the demo- 
cratic institutions and thus is the 
truly subversive personality. It is 
the differentiation between con- 
structive and compulsive conform- 
ity that allows us to draw the line 
between realistic protection against 
actual treason and unrealistic, dif- 
fuse expectations of betrayal and 
generalized suspiciousness. 

The rationality that character- 
izes this kind of independence does 
by no means imply amorality and 
freedom from obligation. On the 





contrary, genuine ethical behavior © 
involves a comprehension of the 
issues involved, a facing of con- 


flicts and of one’s own guilt and © 
a readiness to accept the anguish ~ 


involved in such an open confron- 
tation. 
Furthermore, the avoidance of 


the absolute quest for certainty 


does not imply boundless relativ- 


ism, cynicism and morbid doubt. : 


On the contrary, we find the so- 
called need for absoluics often com- 
bined with basic disbelief and gen- 
eral distrust. 

In surveying present-day writ- 
ings on the subject we find many 
authors resigned to the fact that 
irrational, absolute and dogmatic 
argumentation will readily incite 
to action while the rational, many- 
sided approach frequently seems 
to prove inherently inhibitory and 
as leading to a barren and sterile 
conception of life. Against this 
we must hold that the virility of 
a nation cannot in the end be 
grounded in blind fanaticism, mili- 
tant aggressiveness, and short-cuts 
to action. Our findings on the au- 
thoritarian personality pattern 
show that individuals who are 
more open to reason and facts are 
in general at the same time those 
who have a more differentiated in- 
ternal life and deeper and more 
reliable, if often relatively calm, 
emotions. They are also those who, 
although less fanatic and less com- 
pulsive, show more _ consistency, 
conviction and dedication in their 
principles and ideals. : 

But the fact remains that ex- 
treme or highly obvious positions 
lend themselves more readily to 
compact verbal formulation and 
thus give the false impression of 
solving some of the perennial per- 
plexities of our society. Such defin- 
ite and unqualified statements are’ 
especially suited for being put into 
the service of either very concrete 
or very general assertions. In 


the task of a positive formulation i 
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of the democratic outlook and val- 
ues, on the other hand, the difficul- 
ties intrinsic in the complexities, 
ambiguities, flexibilities and less 
fetching logicalities of social real- 
ity must be faced in an explicit 
manner. 

We must assume variations be- 
tween different cultures with re- 
spect to their readiness to tolerate 
ambiguity. This readiness relates 
not only to the structure of social 
and political institutions but is 
also connected with, and expressed 
in, the philosophical and psycho- 
logical outlook. For the United 
States, a long-range optimism 
seems justified to this writer. On 
the one hand it must be granted 
that there are probable reinforcers 
of the intolerant personality pat- 
tern in our culture. Among them 
we may list the following as the 
most important: presence of ex- 
ternal threats; cultural emphasis 
on success and power; the neces- 
sity of proving oneself, if by no 
other means than by establishing 
social distance to those who are 
allegedly lower on the social scale; 
increasing standardization; in- 
creasing unintelligibility of politi- 
cal and social forcés; presence of a 
well-developed publicity machinery 
capable of being used to influence 
public opinion; increasing difficul- 
ties in a genuine identification with 
society, resulting from the anony- 
mity of big organizations and the 
ensuing isolation of the individual; 
some tendency toward a short-cut 
to action, toward externalization, 
and toward avoidance of intro- 
spection and contemplation. 

Fortunately it seems that, in this 
country at least, these potential 
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reinforcers of tendencies toward 
rigidity are more than counterbal- 
anced by a long series of powerful 
reinforcers of tolerance for ambig- 
uity and for liberalism in general. 
The most outstanding of these are 
the democratic political tradition 
with its distribution of power 
which makes a check-and-balance 
system possible; the tradition of 
a pragmatic philosophy which, in 
contrast to the German philosophi- 
cal tradition, is undogmatic and 
anti-metaphysical; the widespread 
preference for scientific and ra- 
tional explanations; the relative 
weakness of the tendencies toward 
over-systematization and fanati- 
cism; the “melting pot” ideal; the 
protective attitude toward the 
weak; the emphasis on individual- 
ism; the equalitarian relationships 
between children and parents, and 
between pupils and teachers; the 
readiness to criticize governmental 
as well as parental authorities; the 
increased choices offered by tech- 
nological progress; the rising at- 
tempts to understand the social 
and economic processes in their 
inconsistencies and irrationalities; 
and the ability and readiness to 
sustain conflict, suspense and ten- 
tativeness. 

The two patterns are in opposi- 
tion to each other not only within 
our civilization as a whole, but 
within every single individual. 
How their struggle will end de- 
pends to a large extent on the 
interplay of political, social and 
psychological forces in their en- 
tirety; but it also depends on the 
number and initiative of mature 
and rational individuals in our 
society. 








THE PROBLEM OF LOYALTY IN GROUPS 


UNDER TENSION* 


ALVIN W. GOULDNER 
University of Illinois 


In thinking about what a soci- 
ologist might contribute to this 
panel, it occurred to me to exa- 
mine a set of twenty-five text- 
books in introductory sociology, 
published between 1945-1954, to 
determine what they had to say 
about the causes and effects of 
war. I was dismayed to find that, 
in the 17,000 pages which these 
volumes contained, there were only 
some 275 pages which dealt with 
war in any of its manifestations. 
More than half of the texts dealt 
with this single most important 
problem of the modern world in 
less than ten pages. It might well 
seem that, under these circum- 
stances, sociology texts bid fair to 
become a new species of “escape 
literature.” 

There are many reasons why 
text book writers have neglected 
this critical problem. One of the 
most important is that text writ- 
ers can, after all, only mirror 
what others have already accom- 
plished. Their task is to synthe- 
size, organize, and communicate 
the theories and researches that 
already exist. If sociology texts 
have little or nothing to say about 
war, this is partly so because 
sociologists have given them little 
or nothing to report on. 

In considering how this monu- 
mental lacuna might be remedied, 
the question arises as to where the 
larger theoretical frameworks, 
which can guide sociological re- 
search into wars and international 
tensions, will come from. There 
seem to be two quarters from 


*A paper read at a joint session of the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems 
and the American Sociological Society, 
Urbana, Illinois, September 10, 1954. 
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which such aid could be derived.” 


On the one hand, we need to ex- 7 
plore the possibility of using theo- © 
ries which were developed to ex- — 


plain inter-group conflict on a 
smaller scale, such as ethnic or in- 
dustrial conflict. Generalization 


from theories dealing with ethnic 


or industrial conflict might well 
provide guidelines for the con- 
struction of a model of interna- 


tional tensions. A second possible’ 


aid in constructing a theory of in- 
ternational tensions may also be 
found in the functional theory de- 
veloped by social scientists such as 
Florian Znaniecki, Talcott Parsons, 
and Robert Merton. 

The following remarks will draw 
upon both strategies. What I want 


to do is to examine a very limited — 


theoretical problem, albeit one of 
some practical importance, the 
problem of loyalty in social sys- 
tems under tension. I shall essay 
an analysis of the problem of 
loyalty in its relations to the other 


needs of social systems, especially © 


their needs for skill and efficiency. 
This problem can be fruitfully 
examined in the context of indus- 
trial conflict. By proposing certain 
parallels between industrial ten- 
sion and international tension, an 
examination of the former and 
more microscopic context might 
enable us to formulate hypotheses, 
and they are no more than that, 
concerning the problem of loyalty 
in a larger world undergoing inter- 
national tesions. 


It is commonplace to think of 


modern industry as typically and 7 
dominantly organized so as to!” 
particularly 
by the impartial selection of ex- 7 


maximize efficiency, 


pert and skilled personnel. Effi- 
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Loyalty in Groups Under Tension 


ciency is considered to be the dom- 
inant industrial value, while other 
values conflicting with it are held 
to be subordinate or somehow 
alien to modern industrial organi- 
zation. In the innovating Western 
Electric studies, for example, 
Roethlisberger and Dickson distin- 
guished between the logics of cost 
and efficiency, on the one hand, 
and the logic of sentiment, on the 
other. They maintain that the 
former logics characterize mana- 
gerial elites while the logic of 
sentiment, ‘‘deeply rooted in senti- 
ment and feeling,” is viewed as 
distinctive of employee or worker 
echelons (7) Warner and Low’s 
study of industrial conflict in Yan- 
kee City makes a similar point. 
They regard the managerial group 
as dominated by the aim of pro- 
ducing “at the lowest possible cost 
and highest profit,” and consider 
that advancement is given primar- 
ily to those who contribute more 
to “the efficiency of production.” 
(8) 

Now, when a modern manage- 
ment elite is contrasted with or- 
dinary workers they are, indeed, 
characterized by their greater con- 
cern for efficiency. Similarly, 
when modern industrial organiza- 
tions are contrasted with earlier 
work arrangements, the former 
necessarily appear as paragons of 
rationality and_ technical  effi- 
ciency. Such historical or status 
contrasts, however, tend to focus 
analysis too narrowly on the ele- 
ments which distinguish modern 
management or industry. The fact 
is that a group’s distinguishing 
characteristics are not its only 
characteristics. Systematic atten- 
tion must also be given to those 
features which modern industry 
shares in common with other so- 
cial systems; for these shared 
characteristics may be as impor- 
tant as the distinctive ones in 
shaping organizational behavior. 
Enterprises, it would seem, are 
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efficient so that they may survive; 
strange to say, they do not sur- 
vive in order that they may be 
efficient. Efficiency, however, is 
no more necessary for organiza- 
tional survival than a goodly num- 
ber of other conditions, one of the 
most important of which is 
“loyalty” to the organization. It is 
only when loyalty is taken for 
granted that organizational atten- 
tion can be fully focused on effi- 
ciency; where loyalty is proble- 
matic it may become as salient as, 
or even more prominent than the 
satisfaction of efficiency needs. 
This seems to be implicit in the 
comments which Mr. E. C. Hughes 
made some time ago concerning 
industrial organization in colonial 
areas. 

“In the colonial or semi-colonial re- 

gions, management often quite frankly 

talks of the necessity of keeping man- 
agement in loyal hand . . In the 
mother countries of industry, one does 
not hear such talk, but it is possible 
that the mechanism operates without 
people being aware of it. Industry is 
not a labor broker, for is uses the 
labor to build a continuing organization 
for work; it must live with its labor- 
ing people . . . Industry thus considers 
its people not merely as technical help 

(as they would if guided solely by the 

logics of cost and efficiency — a.w.g.), 

but as actual or potential participants 

in a struggle for power within in- 
dustry and society, and as potential 
close colleagues (or unfit to be such).” 

(6) 

Just as no organization can suc- 
cessfully maintain itself if it com- 
pletely disregards an economic al- 
location of its resources, so, too, 


does every organization — indus- 
trial as well as others — require 
that its members have some de- 


gree of loyalty to it as a unique 
social structure. Even if it never 
conducts a single “loyalty investi- 
gation,” no organization can ever 
be totally indifferent to the loyalty 
of its members, if it wishes to 
survive. If economic enterprises 
examine loyalty less intensively 
than do political groups, it is not 
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because loyalty is unimportant to 
them but because they nominally 
give exclusive allegiance to the 
doctrine of efficiency thus placing 
a concern about loyalty under the 
ban of pathos. One may for exam- 
ple interpret the persisting ten- 
dency of many modern enterprises 
to be organized on family lines, 
despite the dominance of corporate 
forms, as latently functional for 
the satisfaction of loyalty needs. 
If the behavior of economic or- 
ganiza*ions requires us to postu- 
late loyalty needs, this can hardly 
be less true for national political 
groups. It is doubtful whether 
there has ever been a nation which 
has blissfully disregarded the na- 
tional loyalties of its citizens. In 
this perspective, then, a concern 
about national loyalty is an inevi- 
tability which derives in part from 
the requirements for stability in 
any kind of a social system. The 
critical question, therefore, is not 
whether nations have a “right” to 
concern themselves with the na- 
tional loyalty of their citizens. The 
important queries will bear instead 
on the degree of loyalty-conscious- 
ness, for this can be great or little, 
the methods employed in apprais- 
ing loyalty, the cost entailed and 
the possible functional equivalents 
in seeking to secure loyalty. 

The costs entailed by an intense 
loyalty consciousness are indicated 
in a study of European business 
management which was recently 
made by Harbison and Burgess. 
They found the business leaders of 
France, Belgium and Italy to be a 
class-conscious group whose stress 
on loyalty to the firm has gene- 
rated a lack of horizontal mobility 
which is conducive to ideological 
and technological rigidity. Harbi- 
son and Burgess maintain that the 
undermanning of industrial man- 
agement in these countries is part- 
ly due to the feeling that there 
is a “shortage of people who can 
be trusted to fill managerial posi- 
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tions.” (5) A similar lack of confi- 
dence in the loyalty of lower level © 
subordinates was also noted as im- © 
pairing the development of organi- | 
zational teams, as inhibiting the 7 
delegation of responsibility, and 7 
discouraging enterprise growth © 
and expansion of the market. 4 

Here, then, is further documen- * 
tation that industrial organizations ~ 
do not live by efficiency alone. | 
They require the loyalty of their © 
members as well as their effi- 7 
ciency and skills. The interesting ~ 
point for organizational theory, 7 
however, is not the multiplicity of ~ 
organizational needs, but the indi- 7 
cation that there is some tension © 
among them. Specifically, Harbison 7 
and Burgess’ study clearly indi- 7 
cates that the pursuit of organiza- © 
tional needs for loyalty may im- 
pair and circumscribe needs for 
organizational efficiency. It is to 
be expected that any group, na- © 
tions no less than industrial ones, 7 
must pay some price when they be- 7 
come loyalty-conscious. This price, | 
of course, need not be measurable ~ 
in dollars and cents. There is for 7 
this reason an important differ- 
ence in the visibility of the costs | 
entailed by a concern for loyalty | 
on the enterprise level and on the 7 
national level. It is comparatively 7 
easy to detect the price which © 
European management has paid | 
for its loyalty consciousness. It is 
much harder objectively to ap- 
praise and convincingly demon- 
strate the costs which a nation 7 
pays for a similar loyalty - sensi- 7 
tivity. As a result, one may mis- 
takenly assume that no costs at 
all are entailed. : 

Concern with the satisfaction of 7 
loyalty needs is not peculiar to” 
“backward” European or colonial 7 
managements which are besieged 7 
by class and ethnic opponents. It 7% 
may also be found in the more 
technologically advanced and re-@ 
latively secure American enter- | 
prise. It is well known, of course, 
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that there are discriminative dis- 
advantages directed against Ne- 
groes, Jews, and Catholics, which 
prevent them from entering the 
top managerial echelons in many 
segments of American industry. 
These patterns need to be inter- 
preted in their relation to organi- 
zational needs for loyalty no less 
than similar practices in colonial 
enterprise. Two excellent empirical 
studies have documented anew the 
persistence of particularistic dis- 
crimination even in the technologi- 
cally advanced segments of Ameri- 
can industry. One of these, by Mr. 
Orvis Collins, comments as fol- 
lows: 

“It is one of the shibboleths of 
modern management that advance- 
ment from job to job must be 
based on efficiency ... Once, how- 
ever, several candidates are ad- 
mitted to possess the technical 
efficiency required for perform- 
ance of the work, other qualifica- 
tions become important. And at 
Somerset, a New England factory, 
the most important of these is the 
ethnic identification of the indivi- 
duals involved.” (2) 

Collins found that in this plant 
the president, the five vice-presi- 
dents, seven of the eight superin- 
tendents, and seven of eight per- 
sonnel officers, were all “Yankees,” 
that is, of English descent or cul- 
ture. In contrast, workers of Irish 
origin could ascend no higher than 
the lowest supervisory rung, that 
is, to the level of foreman. 

In another in-plant study, Mel- 
ville Dalton concludes that the 
selection of management is “to a 
large extent . . . carried on inform- 
ally, with personnel rising from 
lower strata by conforming to so- 
cial characteristics of personnel in 
upper strata. The chief criteria are 
ethnicity, religion, participation in 
specific out-plant activities, politi- 
cal affiliation, and membership in 
accepted secret societies. Evidence 
showed no necessary relation be- 
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tween these criteria and capacity 
to forward plant goals.” (3) 

These and other studies suggest 
that the social characteristics of 
leadership in formal organizations 
may differ somewhat from those 
of other group members. This is 
consequential for the problem of 
loyalty, broadly conceived, in 
several important ways. First, to 
the degree that a leadership’s so- 
cial characteristics diverge from 
those of its membership or subor- 
dinates, then it is likely that to 
this extent it will be harder for 
it to extract consent from those in 
the lower rungs. Paradoxically, 
then, if an ethnically sensitive and 
particularistic selection of leader- 
ship is intended to cope with de- 
fections of loyalty, it also induces 
a withdrawal of loyalty thus gene- 
rating a vicious cycle. 

Secondly, should the leadership 
identify the organization with it- 
self, saying, as Robert Michels 
noted that they so often did, “I 
am the state,” there is the danger 
that they will equate loyalty to 
themselves with loyalty to the or- 
ganization as a whole. They may, 
therefore, develop a distrust of 
others who do not share their 
social characteristics. Those who 
are not white, Protestant, of Eng- 
lish descent, who do not belong to 
the Masons or who do not live in 
the right suburbs, may come to be 
viewed as less loyal, not for what 
they have done or even for what 
they believe, but simply for what 
they are. That this is more than 
an anxiety-ridden speculation may 
be seen in the treatment of the 
Japanese-Americans following 
Pearl Harbor. 

The above cited studies provide 
some evidence consistent with the 
assumption that the recruitment of 
industrial management, even in 
technologically advanced segments, 
is oriented to the satisfaction of 
loyalty needs. There is little doubt, 
also, that many sections of man- 
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agement were and are consciously 
concerned about the loyalty of 
their workers, particularly when 
it is feared that this will be tra- 
duced by trade union membership. 
The classic union - management 
tensions are, in some measure, 
heightened by a genuine manage- 
rial fear of the “dual loyalties” 
generated by union affiliation. 

If this is true on the industrial 
level, is it also true on the na- 
tional level as well? It is evident 
that international tensions inten- 
sify concern about the loyalty of 
the national group. But may it 
not also be true, and worthy of 
serious study, that anxieties con- 
cerning the loyalty of citizens dis- 
pose national groups to assume 
belligerent postures which in turn 
reinforce international tension? In 
short, it may be valuable to test 
the hypothesis that there is a two- 
way bridge between inter - group 
conflict and intra-group doubts 


about loyalty, each reinforcing the 


other. 

While the above mentioned in- 
dications of interest in the loyalty 
of the labor force are important, 
they are but dramatic indications 
of a more endemic and deeply root- 
ed managerial concern with the 
loyalty of its personnel, a concern 
which may clash with manage- 
ment’s interest in efficiency. A 
critical expression of the tension 
between skill and loyalty needs in 
industry occurs when loyalty is 
regarded as evidenced by the 
length of the employee’s seniority. 
Whether or not length of seniority 
is a good index of loyalty is beside 
the point. The important consi- 
deration here is that many man- 
agers do use seniority as an in- 
formal index of worker loyalty. In 
certain of its forms, then, the 
overt and fully recognized conflict 
between advancement on the basis 
of skill or on the basis of seniority 
is, in effect, an expression of an 
underlying tension between skill 


and loyalty needs. The managerial 
dilemma arises, of course, when 
those possessing skill and compe- © 


tence may be new to the organiza- © 


tion or otherwise lacking in de- 7 
monstrated loyalty, or when those 7 
having seniority-proved loyalty are 7 
less technically qualified. (4) ‘ 

Again, one may conjecture about | 
the implications of this on the na- 7 
tional level. Would adequate stu- | 
dies reveal that length of residence © 
in the national group, like that in | 
the industrial group, comes to be | 
viewed as an implicit and infor- 
mal index of loyalty? Let us hope # 
not. For, if so, this can induce ~ 
peculiarly important tensions in a 
country like the United States | 
which, like few others, is a nation 


of immigrants and the sons of im- © 


migrants. The growth and _ in- 
creased use of such an index of 
loyalty on the national scale might 
well intensify cleavages between 7 
immigrants and native born, be- | 


tween first, second, or third gene- 7 


ration Americans, and those whose 
ancestors came earlier. Here, per- 
haps, is another side from which | 
to appraise the costs entailed by 
increased loyalty-sensitivity. 
Several of the studies cited sug- 
gest that the pursuit of loyalty 
needs takes place, in important 
part, by the selective recruitment 
of leadership elites in terms of 
particularistic criteria. Various re- 
searches—for example, Warner 
and Low’s—indicate that ethnic 
groups will not necessarily be ex- 
cluded from lower level jobs, pre- 
cisely because of their ethnicity. 
That is, their minority status 
makes them insecure and vulner- 
able personnel and, therefore, more 
readily controllable. Indeed, there 
is always the possibility of what 
may be called “political Sikhism,” 
after the warlike Indian Sikhs, in 
which one ethnic minority group 
has so thoroughly validated its 
loyalty that it is used as a power 
tool against other ethnic groups, 
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just as the Sikhs once saved India 
for the British. Commonly, how- 
ever, minority ethnic groups are 
excluded from industrial power 
centers, as Hughes suggested. If 
this should occur on the national 
level, and in governmental as well 
as in industrial organizations, then 
it might presage the costly emer- 
gence of a system of political and 
social stratification of an increas- 
ingly ‘“caste”-like character, which 
is deeply incompatible with our 
traditional open class system. 

It is clear that we cannot regard 
the particularistic selection of 
leadership elites, or of personnel 
in general, as peculiar to industrial 
organization. It may well be, as 
Mr. Chester Barnard has suggest- 
ed, that loyalty-sensitive rather 
than efficiency-centered personnel 
selection is even more characteris- 
tic of religious, academic and po- 
litical bodies. (1) The probability is 
that these tensions are common to 
formal and rationally organized 
bureaucratic groups in all spheres. 

A word about Max Weber’s 
generalized theory of bureaucracy 
may therefore be germane. In 
general, Weber séems to have 
tacitly assumed and therefore neg- 
lected the role of loyalty needs as 
functional prerequisites of bureau- 
cratic groups. His analysis of 
bureaucracy seems more relevant 
for those groups and those situa- 
| tions—more common perhaps in 
the nineteenth than the twentieth 
century—in which loyalty needs 
were fully and readily satisfied. It 
cannot be supposed, however, that 
a bureaucracy operating in an en- 
vironment extremely dangerous to 
itself, which is surrounded either 
by devils or earthly foes and com- 
petitors, or which perceives itself 
so encircled, will give the recruit- 
ment of expert personnel a more 
salient place than the reinforce- 
ment of loyalty. In short, it seems 
likely that organizations will place 
less stress on the symbols of 


loyalty when their mood is one of 
self-confidence and when they are 
on the rise vis-a-vis their competi- 
tors. They seem more likely to 
focus on needs for loyalty, and to 
subordinate other group needs to 
this, giving less reward to effi- 
ciency and skill, when they feel 
themselves challenged and when 
they face rising antagonists. 

There is a deadly paradox in all 
this which can hardly be missed. 
It is this: as international ten- 
sions flare into local wars, and as 
small wars promise larger ones, 
the concern with loyalty mounts 
to a crescendo that threatens to im- 
pair needs for skill and efficiency 
at the very moment when they are 
most needed for national defense. 
No one will maintain that, when 
Germany lost Einstein, they made 
a reasonable bargain, losing his 
skill and genius for an equivalent 
gain in loyalty and security. 

There is also something of a 
cycle involved, not a vicious but 
a tragic cycle, a kind of self-ful- 
filling prophecy that generates the 
very dire events its predicts. As 
loyalty - consciousness intensifies, 
bringing with it the berating of 
the “egghead,” the baiting of the 
intellectual, the suspicion of the 
brain-trust and a distrust of ex- 
perts, we may well loosen the very 
bonds of loyalty we seek to rein- 
force. Bludgeons do not make 
men believe; they only make them 
cautious conformers. 

It seems reasonable to conclude 
then, that if modern forms of ad- 
ministration are not to regress 
towards earlier patterns of parti- 
cularism and nepotism, where 
loyalty is a dominating concern, 
and if there is to be a continuing 
development of efficient forms of 
administration, then there must be 
a reduction in those conflicts 
which generate crises of loyalty. 
If the reduction of international 
tensions is a necessary condition 
for reducing crises of loyalty, then 





it is likely that a reduction in the 
crises of loyalty can also bring a 
lowering of anxieties and tensions 
which work themselves out on the 
plane of international hostilities. 
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NEEDED RESEARCH IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY ON 
PROBLEMS OF WAR AND PEACE 


ROSS STAGNER 
University of Illinois 


I have been asked to discuss the 
general question of needed re- 
search in social psychology rele- 
vant to problems of war and 
peace. This is for me a familiar 
area of great personal interest. 
From 1937 to 1941 I was chair- 
man of a committee set up by the 
Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues (a kind of 
analogue of the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems) on the 
psychology of war and peace. This 
committee labored manfully be- 
tween 1937 and 1941 to produce an 
integrated psychological analysis 
of the factors leading to the occur- 
rence of international warfare. Un- 
fortunately, events caught up with 


us and most of the work of the 


*A paper read at the Annual Meeting of 
the Society for the Study of Social Prob- 
lems held at Urbana, Illinois, September 
8-11, 1954. 


committee has never reached form- 
al publication. 

Since 1941, and particularly 
since 1946, there have been sub- 
stantial changes in the research 
interest and theoretical develop- 
ments among social psychologists 
which well justify a new look at 
the field. Rather than rehash any § 
of the old materials which our 
committee collected and about 
which I have talked at other gath- 
erings, I should like this after- 
noon to pick up what I consider 
to be three important trends in the 
development of modern social psy- 
chology, and relate these to the 
problems of research on war and 
peace. 

These three trends are as fol- 
lows: 1. studies of social percep- 
tion; 2. studies of group norms 
and group goals; and 3. studies of 
leadership. It seems to me that if 
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social psychology has any substan- 
tial contribution to make in this 
area, it will probably derive from 
one, or more likely, from a syn- 
thesis of all three of these areas. 
Let me first say a few words 
with regard to the problem of so- 
cial perception. It is by now a 
commonplace that the facts, as 
seen on one side of a national 
frontier, are not necessarily the 
facts as seen on the other side of 
that dividing line. We have learn- 
ed through painful experience that 
what the Russians mean by demo- 
cratic, free elections, is not the 
same thing as is meant by this 
phrase in the United States. Simi- 
larly, we have learned that the 
French perception of: German 
troops organized into a European 
Army is by no means the same as 
the German perception of this 
same phenomenon. We could go 
on multiplying such examples in- 
definitely. These purely popular 
observations do not provide us 
with the kind of material we need 
either for scientific research or 
for social policy. In recent years 
there has been an attempt to pin 
down the significant variables in- 
volved in such divergences in per- 
ception, and we are beginning at 
least to find out what are the im- 
portant problems which would be 
relevant from the point of view 
of war and international policy. 
Before talking about these im- 
plications for future research, let 
me just mention what I consider 
‘ ‘@ some of the interesting de- 
velopments in this area. One of 
my students, Mr. Joseph Kamenet- 
zky, has shown that the same man 
is perceived as having different 
characteristics if he is labeled as a 
corporation executive or as a 
union officer. Pro-union observers 
ascribed to him favorable traits in 
the latter role; unfavorable in the 
former. Anti-union observers re- 
versed this trend. Another inte- 
resting study by Dr. Albert Pepi- 


tone has shown that people who 
desire a goal strongly tend to dis- 
tort the observed behavior of per- 
sons blocking their way to this 
goal more than do persons whose 
desire for the goal is weak. Other 
studies have indicated that we as- 
cribe our own values and motives 
to people we like, but undesirable 
values and motives to those we dis- 
like and so on. 

Does this matter? I believe it 
does. Far too much of our deter- 
mination of foreign policy has 
been based on the assumption that 
we know what the real facts are. 
But no one has systematically at- 
tempted to correct for such sources 
of perceptual bias as those I have 
indicated in the preceding para- 
graph. Let me now say a few 
things about what I consider to be 
needed research in this area. We 
need very much to have additional 
research on the kind and amount 
of perceptual distortion to be ex- 
pected of persons filling certain 
social roles. If possible, this also 
should be tied to some basic per- 
sonality characteristics. Thus, if 
Mr. A reports a given state of 
affairs, we might be able to esti- 
mate what kinds of distortion are 
likely to occur within his report 
and to what extent his observa- 
tions would be validated by a num- 
ber of independent observers. 

Another kind of needed research 
is on how people of stated per- 
sonality and social role characte- 
ristics can be influenced to change 
their perceptions. Is it true that 
some people are influenced only 
by a show of strength? Or is it 
true that a show of strength only 
evokes counter - aggression? We 
need to know the circumstances 
under which either or both of 
these statements may be relevant. 
It appears, for example, that our 
disarmament in 1946 did not con- 
vince the Soviets that we were in- 
clined to peace, nor did our re- 
armament in 1949. However, to 
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say that such communication is 
impossible, is a counsel of despair. 
Perhaps we may yet ascertain 
methods by which such interna- 
tional messages may be sent and 
received undistorted, or at least 
received bearing the same content 
as we intended. 

From the purely practical point 
of view, such studies as those I 
have indicated, would be helpful 
because behavior is determined by 
perception. It we want to predict 
Soviet action we must understand 
how they see the situation, not as- 
sume that they will act on the 
basis of how we see it. And if 
we want to undercut their acts or 
develop effective opposition, we 
must know how other people see 
things: for example, in IndoChina, 
in Italy, and in Guatemala. 

However, it is conceivable that 
our major goal should not be to 
oppose everything the USSR does. 
Perhaps this amounts only to let- 
ting them determine our foreign 


policy. Perhaps our dominant goal 
should be the achievement of 
stable world relationships. In this 
case, we may want to use as 
guides the percepts of persons who 
accept this goal as a major and 


feasible achievement. Diplomats 
who are dominated by goals such 
as competition and destruction of 
an opposing system, cannot per- 
ceive opportunities to make pro- 
gress toward the lessening of con- 
flict. 

This conception leads us to a 
consideration of the importance of 
goals and goal determination. To- 
ward what goals are the groups 
involved in effective determination 
of international policy striving? 
What goals are really decisive for 
the rulers of Russia, for the pro- 
communists of Guatemala, for the 
mid-West isolationists? 
the last as a concrete and con- 
venient example, is mid-West iso- 
lationism truly a form of xeno- 
phobia as is so often conveniently 


To take 


asserted? Or, is it rather a by- 
product of concern with farm 
prices, of an attempt to insulate 
major economic goals from dis- 
turbing and threatening condi- 
tions? Is it possible that we can, 
by discovering the major goals 
which are decisive in modifying 
perception, bypass some barriers 
to world cooperation which at 
present look quite impassable? 

Several significant variables 
seem to have been established as 
determinants of what the indivi- 
dual will selectively perceive in 
any given complex, social situa- 
tion. These are first of all his pre- 
existing attitudes including his 
prejudices for and against national 
groups and institutional forms. 
Secondly, his goal orientations, 
those values towards which he is 
striving as well as those which he 
seeks to avoid. Third, his prevail- 
ing level of anxiety which seems 
to have an effect particularly in 
terms of the extremeness of char- 
acteristics attributed to a particu- 
lar stimulus object. This would 
agree with the tendency of atti- 
tudes to polarize in times of crisis. 
Fourth, propaganda or suggestion, 
the influence of cues extraneous 
to the situation in determining 
how the individual shall perceive 
the situation. And fifth, the in- 
fluence of a leader, who may 
structure the situation in such a 
fashion that one perception rather 
than another obtains dominance 
for the followers. 

Let us turn now to a considera- 
tion of small group research. I 
realize that this is an area which 
is in dispute between the social 
psychologists and the sociologists. 
However, most psychological re- 
search in this area probably can 
be defended in terms of the fact 
that we are attempting to estab- 
lish more detailed knowledge of 
the variations in the group process 
which produce defined 
within an individual participant. 
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The work of Sherif on the auto- 
kinetic phenomenon, in which he 
demonstrated the tendency of in- 
dividual norms to be modified in 
the development of a group norm, 
is a case in point. More recently, 
Asch has shown that by using an 
instructed majority, we can put 
enough pressure on an individual 
that he will report seeing things 
contradictory to clearly defined 
external stimuli. 

We are now interested in apply- 
ing these observations to norms of 
greater social significance. So, for 
example, Dr. Edwin Lawson has 
just finished a study for me in 
which we took extreme national- 
ists and extreme internationalists 
from a college population and sub- 
jected them to a high degree of 
group pressure in the opposite di- 
rection; that is, a nationalist 
would be put into a group situa- 
tion with an overwhelming ma- 
jority of internationally minded 
persons who were instructed to 
argue strongly against his posi- 
tion, and the same in reverse for 
the internationalists. 

Under these conditions, (and re- 
member these sybjects were peo- 
ple whose attitudes were fairly ex- 
treme and, therefore, probably 
somewhat more firmly fixed than 
would be characteristic of the 
average college student), about 36 
of the 40 experimental subjects 
showed decided shifts in the direc- 
tion of the group pressure. A few 
individuals shifted away from the 
group pressure, but these were ap- 
parently cases of students who re- 
jected the reference group and in- 
stead considered it to be an in- 
stance of stupidity (in the case of 
the internationalists under nation- 
alists pressure), or of communistic 
tendencies (in the case of one 
nationalist who was under inter- 
nationalist pressure). Even more 
striking is the fact that almost 
none of these students who did 
change their attitudes as a result 


of pressure realized the fact; most 
of them denied that they had 
made any changes as a result of 
the group situation. 

Such observations as this may 
have some bearing on the fact that 
individuals coming into a bureau- 
cracy or institutional structure 
from the outside rapidly modify 
their perceptions and attitudes to 
conform to the prevailing climate 
within the organization. Once a 
group norm has been established, 
it can become a highly coercive 
cue determining the perception of 
the situation for newcomers as 
long as they desire to be accepted 
into the group. If, as was sug- 
gested in the preceding passage, 
the individual rejects the refer- 
ence group, then of course, the 
group norm may have no effect, or 
it might even have a negative 
effect, inducing an emphasis on 
characteristics opposite to those 
stressed by the group. 

It seems safe to assume that, 
even in a democracy, effective de- 
cision-making is concentrated in a 
fairly small group. We have no 
institutional forms which permit 
truly effective participation of 
large groups in policy formation. 
Furthermore, these groups seem 
to have a high degree of continuity 
without respect to political party 
control. Certainly Republican 
policy in foreign affairs represents 
no sharp break with Democratic 
policy. We are assured of this 
from time to time by the plaintive 
protests of the Chicago Tribune. 

We need to know more, socio- 
logically and_ psychologically, 
about the people who formulate 
policies and make decisions. We 
need to know the goals they per- 
ceive as vital, the group norms 
they accept, the socio-economic 
factors which have conditioned 
their thinking. I am inclined to 
say, with Sigmund Freud, that rea- 
son cannot deal with a problem 
until all the relevant facts are 
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consciously recognized. 

Perhaps the most important 
problem in this area, and the one 
on which we have the least satis- 
factory information, is the problem 
of leadership. We are in general 
agreement that leaders have as 
one of their major functions that 
of structuring the situation for 
their followers. Consequently, it 
is of the greatest importance that 
we understand how the leaders of 
particular national groups per- 
ceive certain kinds of conflict sit- 
uations, and crucial issues. Behind 
this, in terms of a basic psycholo- 
gical analysis, is the question: 
what are the major motives and 
goals of the leader; to what kinds 
of group pressures has he been 
subjected in the past; and of what 
kinds of groups is he now a mem- 
ber? 

I can illustrate this point by re- 
ferring to some of my own work 
in the field of union-management 
relations. It was hypothesized 
that an individual who is selec- 
tively attracted to the role of cor- 
poration executive would be an in- 
dividual with a strong desire for 
power, whereas a person who is 
attracted to a leadership role in a 
labor union would be one with a 
strong desire for group acceptance 
and security. I will not go into the 
reasons for this hypothesis at the 
present time except to say that 
they were derived from an analysis 
of the institutional structures in- 
volved. In a study of Illinois labor 
relations directors and labor union 
officials we found that these two 
hypotheses were verified: that is, 
corporation executives showed 
more concern with individual pow- 
er and union officials showed more 
concern with group acceptance and 


security. Now if this is true, we_ 


can predict that on future issues 
members of each group will 
characteristically show . selective 
perception, that is, they will em- 
phasize those aspects of the situa- 


tion which will either further or 
threaten the particular goal orien- 
tations which are important to 
them. They will transmit this 
biased perception of the situation 
to their followers, with the pro- 
bability that conflict may ensue. 

It is entirely plausible to assume 
that the same kind of process 
occurs in the field of national lead- 
ership, except that we do not have 
nearly as much information as we 
should with regard to the psycho- | 
dynamics of individuals who are 
attracted to and able to achieve 
leadership roles in national poli- 
tics and power structures. If we 
had this information, we might 
conceivably be able to identify cer- 
tain kinds of appeals and pressures 
which would be particularly likely 
to be effective with an individual 
of this psychodynamic structure. 
We might then be more effective 
in modifying national policy and 
inducing a program which was 
better calculated to achieve peace- 
ful relationships between nations. 

The possibility is also worth 
considering that, if we find na- 
tional leaders consistently coming 
from a certain stratum of society, 
or from any group which can be 
limited in some fashion, then edu- 
cational and propaganda efforts 
directed to this group may be 
more effective than working on the 
leader as an individual. It is ob- 
vious, for example, that unless we 
can modify the climate of opinion 
of the group within which power 
figures move, their perceptions will 
continue to be supported by the 
reference group which they accept. 

What, then, are our research 
needs in the social psychology of 
war and peace? They are nume- 
rous, but I think the following are 
some of the most urgent. 1. What 
are the major goals which people 
are trying to achieve through in- 
ternational relations? 2. What per- 
ceptual distortions are induced by 
these goals? 3. What kind of per- 
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sonality structure is attracted to 
and capable of achieving leader- 


| ship in this area? 4. What are the 


decisive policy-making groups? 
What norms do they accept? What 
pressures do they exert on public 
officials? 5. What tactics are like- 
ly to be most effective in modify- 
ing the perceptions of such per- 
sonalities? 

It is clear that what I have 
been saying points towards an in- 
terdisciplinary research program 
rather than one dominated entire- 
ly by psychological conceptions. 
In the field of group goals and 


power politics obviously the role 
of the political scientist should be 
stressed. With regard to institu- 
tional structures and group pres- 
sures, sociologists no doubt could 
contribute very _ substantially. 
Some aspects of goal strivings 
have been particularly investigated 
by the economists; and so on. I 
think that what we need is a cross- 
fertilization of these disciplines 
with regard to concepts and 
methodology so that we can 
achieve the most efficient program 
of research possible at this time on 
these very pressing problems. 


PATTERNS OF PUERTO RICAN DISPERSION IN THE 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES* 


CLARENCE SENIOR 
Columbia University and Migration Division, 
Department of Labor of Puerto Rico 


Drama, rather than either ab- 
solute or relative numbers, has 
called attention to migration from 
Puerto Rico in the past nine years. 
Several spectacular wrecks of the 
war-weary planes used to trans- 
port the migrants in the early 
post-war years, plus their involve- 
ment as “innocent bystanders” in 
political cross-fire in New York 
City, attracted the attention of 
newspaper and magazine writers. 
Their legal status as citizens and, 
therefore, migrants conflict in 
the public mind with their role as 
Spanish-speaking bearers of 
another culture, and they are often 
treated as immigrants. Shortages 
of housing, schools and other com- 
munity facilities in most of the 
areas into which they moved fur- 
ther complicated the situation. 


*Paper read to the annual mecting of the 
Population Association of America held 
in Charlottesville, Virginia, May 9, 1954. 


It is estimated that in December 
1953 there were 443,000 Puerto 
Rican-born persons in the conti- 
nental United States, plus 126,000 
of Puerto Rican parentage. The 
annual average net in-migration, 
1945-1953, was 39,190. (3) 

The Puerto Rican migration is 
of interest to demographers, how- 
ever, in spite of the comparatively 
small numbers involved. First, it 
provides further proof of the find- 
ings of such students of the field 
as Jerome (4) and Thomas (9) on 
the close relationship between em- 
ployment opportunities and popu- 
lation shifts. Correlation between 
Puerto Rican migration to the con- 
tinental United States from 1908 to 
1952 shows a co-efficient of .82. 
The present “rolling adjustment” 
has caused a slackening of the 
migratory flow which began to be 
appreciable early last fall and 
turned into a more-than-seasonal 
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net reverse flow during the last 
quarter of the calendar year 1953. 
The first 8 months of 1954 showed 
a decrease of 49.8 per cent in the 
migration compared with the same 
period of 1953. 

Second, the oft-debated question 
of the effects of sustained out- 
migration on the demography and 
economy of an area is being stu- 
died as the process develops. Davis 
has reported on recent changes in 
age and sex distribution. (2) Jaffe 
will soon have the results of his 
studies on changes in composition 
of the labor force as well as age 
and sex changes. The Social 
Science Research Center of the 
University of Puerto Rico is study- 
ing the incidence and effects of 
the high turnover rate in new in- 
dustrial plants. What seems to be 
happening is that workers trained 
in the vocational schools and then 
given special instruction in vesti- 
bule classes become motivated to- 
ward migration as they acquire 
some mechanical and industrial 
experience. Plant managers report 
that bonus payments sometimes 
result in a substantial loss of their 
workers, who buy plane tickets 
with their windfall. 

The 1948 study of the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research (5) and 
the special report of the Census Bu- 
reau on Puerto Ricans in Conti- 
nental United States (1) showed 
that the migration was highly se- 
lective in several important aspects. 
For instance, skilled workers were 
found to constitute 18 per cent of 
the labor force in the migratory 
stream compared with 5 per cent 
in the island’s labor force; semi- 
skilled workers, 41 per cent against 
20 per cent; unskilled, 21 per cent 
against 50 per cent, in the Bureau 
study. 

Recent years have seen a rapid 
rise in the ratio of net out-migra- 
tion to natural increase. .The out- 
flow represented 85 per cent of 
natural increase in 1951, 98 per 


cent in 1952 and 110 per cent in 
1953. (7) This has been helpful to 
“Operation Bootstrap.” 

Levels of living have been 
raised significantly in recent years. 
(6)Life expectancy, for instance, 
rose from 46 in 1940 to 61 in 1952, 
or 33 per cent. The crude death rate 
dropped from 18.4 in 1940 to 9.0 
in 1953, a decrease of 51 per cent. 
The birth rate, however, fell only 
3.5 points, to 35.2. Population 
growth ate up 34 per cent of the 
economy’s advance between 1940 
and 1952; i.e., national income 
went up 108 per cent (in constant 
prices), but per capita income rose 
only 74 per cent. And this in 
spite of a net out-migration of 
around 300,000 persons during that 
twelve years. 

It would seem reasonable to pre- 
dict that Puerto Rican migration 
will at least resume its former 
levels if recession turns into pros- 
perity rather than into depression. 

It can also be expected that pre- 
vious tendencies toward dispersion 
would be revived if and when “full 
employment” again prevails. Some 
aspects of the dispersion will there- 
fore be examined. 

First, it should be noted that 
Puerto Ricans were found in all 
but nine states in the 1910 census 
(North and South Dakota, Ken- 
tucky, Alabama, Mississippi, Idaho, § 
New Mexico, Arizona and Utah). 
By 1920, Utah, Nevada, and Wy- 
oming, were the only states with- 
out Puerto Ricans. The 1930 and 
succeeding censuses report Puerto 
Rican-born persons in all 48 
states. 

The 1940 census found ten states 
with 200 or more; the number of 
such states had risen to 26 by 1950. 

The Puerto Rican-born popula- 
tion of New York City rose 306 
per cent between 1940 and 1950, 
but there was an appreciably high- 
er rise outside New York City— 
442 per cent. The proportion living 
in New York City dropped 4.9 per 
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cent from 1940 to 1950—from 87.8 
per cent to 82.9 per cent. 

Our estimate is that the rise in 
New York City Puerto Rican-born 
population from the census date to 
April, 1953, was 48.8 per cent, com- 
pared with 83.8 per cent for the 
outside. 

However, recent spotty data in- 
dicate that the recession has led 
to a reversal of this trend. The 
) field staff of the Migration Divi- 
sion of the Puerto Rico Depart- 
ment of Labor reports one once- 
thriving Puerto Rican community 
after another in which numbers 
have been reduced by 50 to 75 per 
cent since April, 1953. These are 
in the heavy industry areas which 
have been hit hardest by unem- 
ployment in foundries, steel mills, 
etc. Our initial assumption on be- 
coming aware of this movement 
was that people would retreat to 
New York City. This does not 
seem to be indicated by the rec- 
ords of the employment section of 
the New York office of the Migra- 
tion Division. The variables affect- 
ing return to Puerto Rico versus 
retreat to the metropolis are still 
subject to conjecture. They are 
undoubtedly related to some of the 
variables we do know something 
about. Light can be shed on them 
by examining the geographical 
patterns first. 

The second largest state of Puer- 
to Rican settlement from 1910 to 
1950 was California. “Intervening 
opportunities” didn’t seem to pro- 
vide strong attractions until 1953, 
when Illinois took second place. 
But, it turns out, San Francisco, 
which had rated second to New 
York as a residence for Puerto 
Ricans, in the 1910 to 1950 census 
counts, was an intervening oppor- 
tunity. The original settlers in San 
Francisco had been on their way 
to Hawaii. Sugar cane interests 
from that island recruited Puerto 
Rican cane workers in the 1890s 
and early years of this century. 


The trip by boat to the continent, 
and by train across it seems to 
have exhausted the “propensity to 
travel” of many persons who re- 
fused to continue the journey by 
boat. To these were added those 
who went on to Hawaii and then 
returned to settle in San Francis- 
co, Oakland and on farms in Cali- 
fornia. There is now a Puerto 
Rican community in Hawaii of 
some 10,000 persons, first and suc- 
ceeding generations. 

In view of this experience, it 
would seem to be useful to sepa- 
rate the Puerto Rican movement 
to the continent into spontaneous 
and organized migration. If we 
further classify the movement into 
primary and derived settlement we 
can get a better idea of what we 
know and what is still subject to 
further investigation. 

When we find Puerto Ricans in 
substantial clusters far from New 
York City we almost invariably 
find that either private or govern- 
mental organization has been re- 
sponsible. Recent group placements 
have all been of the latter type, 
since private fee-charging agencies 
were eliminated by Puerto Rican 
legal action in 1947 after a num- 
ber of disastrous experiences. 

The Migration Division of the 
Commonwealth Department of 
Labor works under an agreement 
with the Bureau of Employment 
Security to utilize the clearance 
procedures of the United States 
Employment Service in assuring 
that no groups of workers from 
the island will be placed in areas 
experiencing labor surpluses. The 
Division then aids local labor, 
management, educational and civic 
groups to speed up the adjustment 
process. 

Sizeable local communities have 
been founded by this process in 
Lorain, Cleveland, Youngstown, 
Gary, Milwaukee and Savanna, 
Illinois. Provo, Utah has a well-to- 
do community (with an average 
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of $6,000 annual family income) 
which originated as a War Man- 
power Commission project. 

A seasonal farm labor program 
operates in states east of the Mis- 
sissippi and north of the Ohio to 
cultivate and harvest crops with 
workers who would otherwise be 
unemployed during the “dead sea- 
son” in the Puerto Rican cane 
fields. A small proportion of these 
men decide after two or three sea- 
sonal trips to the continent, to 
settle down either as year-round 
farm workers or as unskilled or 
semi-skilled workers in towns or 
cities near their farm employment. 
Contrary to popular notion, few 
move to New York City. Settle- 
ments in Buffalo, Rochester, and 
nearby towns and cities, in Mlli- 
nois, Michigan, Ohio, and in Eas- 
tern Pennsylvania are traceable to 
these migrants. 

There are many small communi- 
ties, however, in which no such 
cause can be found. We have 
some evidence to indicate two 
more factors at work. One is 
friendships in the armed forces be- 
tween Puerto Ricans and other 
Americans which have led to job 
offers upon discharge. Success in 
the new location results in rela- 
tives and friends being called up 
from the island when local em- 
ployment expands. 

The second factor is indicated by 
several studies. The writer found 
a desire for adventure and travel 
given as reasons for wanting to 
go to the continent in a study of 
War Manpower recruits in 1946. 
(8) The Columbia study found 10 
per cent of both male and female 
“primary” migrants gave desire 
for adventure as their main motive 
for migrating. Employment inter- 
viewers of the Migration Division, 
report anywhere from five to ten 
per cent of their applicants re- 
ferring to some such reason for 
moving, in addition to search for 
better jobs, better economic oppor- 


tunities, better cultural environ. # 


ment, more educational opportuni- 
ties, better climate, and similar 
motives. 

One founder of a prosperous 
business in a middle-sized Eastern 
city is a former New York City 
resident who got fed up with big 
city life, and divided his savings 
into $95 for a grub-stake and $5 
for a bus ticket. His next settle 
ment was determined by the ticket 
agent! 

Derived settlement is more 
easily accounted for. Once the in- 
dividual is established he looks for 
opportunities to bring his family 
and his relatives and friends. The 
Columbia study found 81 per cent 
reporting letters and face-to-face 
contact as their source of informa- 
tion about job opportunities, etc. 

A recent unpublished study of 
the Puerto Ricans in Lorain, Ohio, 
a settlement just under 6 years 
old, found 83 per cent of those in 
the sample had relatives in Lorain. 

The growth of derived settle 
ment then would be a function of 
the relationship between the new- 
ly arrived Puerto Rican and his 
entire environment, including job 
opportunities, available housing, 
community educational and recrea- 
tional facilities, etc., plus the close 
blood and ritual family ties of the 
Puerto Ricans. The migrant’s de 
finition of the situation as well as 
the objective situation is naturally 
influenced by his aspirations, edu- 
cation, color, sex, age and similar 
variables. 

Since economic reasons provide 
the predominant motive for pri- 
mary migration (89 per cent of 
male and 69 per cent of female 
“primary” migrants giving that 
reason in the Columbia study) the 
newcomer usually looks upon poor 


“housing and other inconveniences 
as part of the price of future ad-§ 


vancement. Those who migrated in 
search of “better cultural milieu” 
(12 per cent of males and 10 per 
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cent of females in the Columbia 
study) and those who “sought ad- 
venture” may be affected different- 


a data from the 1910 
to 1950 censuses give us a picture 
of the influence of sex and color 
upon regional distribution. Both 
factors serve as barriers to Puerto 
Rican movement. There was, for 
example, still no Puerto Rican 
woman reported in North Dakota 
in the 1940 census, although Puer- 
to Rican men had been in the state 
during the three previous censuses. 
Non-white males were lacking in 
fifteen states in 1940; non-white 
females were not found in twenty- 
two states. 

Migration from Puerto Rico is 
color-selective. The 1940 census re- 
ported the population of Puerto 
Rico as 23.5 per cent non-white; 
the Puerto Rican-born residents of 
the continent as 13.2 per cent non- 
white. The gap was even greater 
in 1950: Puerto Rico, 20.3 per cent 
non-white; Puerto Ricans on the 
continent, 7.7 non-white. Even al- 
lowing for a sizeable margin of 


enumerator error, the differences 
would seem important. 

The mechanism of selection for 
color is indicated by the differences 
between the _ self-recorded skin 
color of the War Manpower Com- 
mission recruits who remained on 
the mainland (47 per cent) and 
those who had returned (53 per 
cent) in the minimum of 20 
months expiring between their re- 
cruitment and the administration 
of a mail questionnaire by the 
writer in 1946. A five-tone scale 
common in Puerto Rico was used: 
white, light brown, brown, dark 
brown, black. 

Those who remained differed 
from those who returned as fol- 
lows: 

Whites 11 per cent more 
Light brown 5.7 per cent more 
Brown 2.8 per cent fewer 
Dark brown 3.0 per cent fewer 
Black 10.9 per cent fewer 

The attraction of the various 
regions of the continent is quali- 
fied by color, as the following 
table based on 1950 data shows: 





TABLE 1, 


INCREASE OF PUERTO RICAN-BORN, BY COLOR: 1940 - 1950 





Area 


Both Groups 


White Non-White 





United States 

New York City 

Northeast 

Northeast (Outside 
New York State) 

North Central 

South 

West 


223.2 
204.9 
208.4 


243.3 
224.6 
227.5 


89.9 
75.9 
84.1 


424.5 
829.2 
443.3 
226.6 


419.3 
918.4 
495.5 
232.0 


461.4 
324.5 
129.4 
144.5 








The only area in the country 
showing a larger proportional in- 
Crease of non-whites than whites 
is the northeast outside of New 
York state. Relatively less race 
prejudice plus nearness to the 
major port of entry may well ac- 
count for this. The widest discrep- 
ancy in the opposite direction is 
the South, as might be expected. 


The Puerto Rican with a dark 
complexion has a particularly dif- 
ficult status in the South, as is 
illustrated by the growing practice 
among Florida farm contractors of 
providing three sets of drinking 
fountains, toilets and segregated 
areas in theatres, bars, etc., in their 
camps! He is not equipped by the 
relative absence of discrimination 
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in Puerto Rico to play his role 
properly by Southern standards. 

Color enters into where a man 
may live, even in New York City, 
which advertises that its “eight 
million citizens live in peace and 
harmony and enjoy the benefits of 
democracy.” The Columbia study 
found 43 per cent of the Puerto 
Ricans in the core area in Man- 
hattan (Harlem) to be non-white, 
compared with only 23 per cent in 
the Bronx. 

The sex ratio by regions and for 
New York City in 1950 shows the 
selectivity of the sex factor: 

U. S. as a whole 92.3 

New York City 83.2 

Northeast 86.4 

Northeast (Outside NY 

State) 

North Central 

South 127.9 

West 147.1 


The _ difference between the 


155.5 
212.0 
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North Central and Western re 
gions would seem to be contrary 
to the pattern of the 1935-194) 
long-distance migration found by 
the Census Bureau which reported 
that “the farther migrants moved 
the higher the sex ratio,” since 
New York and Miami are the only 
important ports of entry. The tight 
family pattern may be responsible 
for this difference. “I miss my 
family” was the most important 
single “unfavorable factor’ in life 
on the continent for the 811 War 
Manpower recruits studied by the 
writer in 1946. 

Color raises the sex ratio signi- 
ficantly for all areas except New 
York City, although it should be 
pointed that only 17,475 non-white 
Puerto Ricans were found on the 
continent by the 1950 census, i.e,, 
7.7 per cent of the 226,110 persons 
of Puerto Rican birth. 

The sex ratios for the non- 
whites are as follows: 





U. S as a whole 
Northeast 
Northeast 

(Outside NY State) 
North Central 
South 
West 


98.8 
91.9 


220.8 
268.8 
216.2 
168.0 


(6.5 points higher than for whites) 


(2.4 ” ” ” ” ’ ) 
(65.3 ” 

(56.8 points 

(88.3 ” 

(20.9 ” 





The sex balance in the migra- 
tion as a whole has shifted since 
1950, for reasons not yet clear. 
Fifty-eight per cent of the mi- 
grants in the fiscal year 1953 were 
males, according to a recent study 
by Jaffe. This may be connected 
with the increase of migration to 
points outside New York City. 

The Puerto Rican migration, at 
least up to 1948, was predomi- 
nantly urban in origin, both in 
place of last residence and place 
of birth. No later data are avail- 
able but this factor undoubtedly 
affects the number of farm work- 
ers enumerated in the 1950 census, 
i.e., 1,995 persons out of 216,830 


over fourteen years of age, or .009 
per cent. All but 250 were white. 
Farm workers numbered 397 in 
1940, so that the percentage in- 
crease in this occupation was al- 
most twice that for the group as 
a whole. Given the fact that the 
organized seasonal farm labor pro- 
gram did not begin until 1947, the 
increase may point the way to 4a 
rural-to-rural migration tendency 
which will grow as the farm labor 
program grows. Only 3,000 work- 
ers were brought under the pro- 
gram in the first year, compared 
with 15,000 last season. Another 
6,000 to 7,000 “free-wheelers” may 
now safely be added. They are 
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usually workers who have during 
previous seasonal trips established 
satisfactory personal and working 
relationships with farm employers 
and who now come independently. 

These data may be helpful to 
social scientists and social workers 
in localities with Puerto Rican 
communities. More local studies 
such as are now under way in 
Philadelphia and Cleveland will 
help fill in the gaps in what we 
know about the characteristics, 
origin and motivations of a group 
which in several respects does not 
fit into accustomed patterns and 
therefore causes discussion far 
out of proportion to its numbers. 
They may also help us understand 
the factors which mediate between 
the formal economic “push” and 
“pull” of so many migration 
studies. 
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OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL DISORDERS 


HERMAN R. LANTZ 
Southern Illinois University 


The relationship between occu- 
pational prestige, socio-economic 
status, and psychosis has been 
previously studied and reported by 
Clark, (1,2) Nolan, (6) Fuson, (3) 
Tietze, Lemkau, and Cooper. (8) 
The findings of the last five au- 
thors support the position that 
rates for schizophrenia are greater 
in the lower socio-economic groups 
than in the higher socio-economic 
groups. Clark, in two separate re- 
ports, points out that occupational 
psychoses rates are patterned in 
the direction of an inverse rela- 
tionship between psychoses rates 
and factors of occupational income 
and occupational prestige. 


THE PRESENT STUDY: 
SAMPLE AND METHOD 


This study was concerned with 
the analysis of occupational his- 
tories of 1,000 United States Air 
Force Officers and enlisted men 
from World War II;* white and 
colored, between the ages 16-44, 
who were referred to a mental hy- 
giene clinic between May, 1943 and 
April, 1944. (7) Said persons were 
psychiatrically screened and class- 
ified in accordance with U. S. 
Army medical rules and regula- 
tions. Of the 1,000 men studied, 
178 were diagnosed as having no 
mental disease; the remaining 822 
were classified in the three major 
psychiatric categories of psycho- 
sis, psychoneurosis and psycho- 
pathic personality. Psychiatric 
classification of the personnel of 
1,000 resulted in the following 
statistics: no mental disease, 178 
(17.8%); mild psychoneurosis, 170 
(17.0%); severe psychoneurosis; 


*The N of 1,000 is a 100 percent sample 
including all cases processed. during the 
13 month history of the clinic. 


440 (44.0%); psychosis, 6 
(6.4%) (62 were schizophrenic); 
C. P. S. (constitutional psycho 
pathic state — inadequate per 
sonality) 120 (12.0%); and C.PS, 
(sexual inversion,), 28 (2.8%), 
Civilian occupational data wer 
transferred to punch cards ani) 
statistically analyzed. The statisti- 
cal analysis consisted of compar. 
ing a diagnosed group in a partic 
ular occupational category with 
the remaining sample in that par 
ticular occupational category, in 
order to determine the significance 
of difference.** A second ste) 
consisted of classifying each sta 
tistically significant occupationad 
category according to degree of oc 
cupational prestige. 
This Study Differs From Previous 
ly Reported Studies in the Follow) 
ing Ways: J 
1. The sample was drawn from alfy 
of the traditional psychiatric) 
categories rather than frony 
one. 
. The sample was exclusively if 
non-hospitalized population rep 
resenting a number of different 
cultural regions and socio-ecoF 
nomic statuses found in the 
United States. , 


**It would have been most desirable to 
compute the statistical significance 0 
every pair of percentages that a tabk 
can yield, when each dategory is com 
pared with every other category in tum. 
However, such a. statistical procedur 
would have been prohibitively expensiv 
and impractical in view of the magnitud 
of the study. Therefore, each social back 
ground category was compared for signi 
ficance only with the remaining tot 
sample. For example, the percentage diag 
nosed as having No Mental Disease is 
a subgroup having a particular social back 
ground, was compared for significance 
with the percent so diagnosed in th 
total sample. 
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3. The analysis was concerned 
with the occupational differ- 
ences between a No Mental Dis- 
ease group and the remaining 
psychiatric categories of a par- 
ticular occupational category; 
as well as differences between 
a single psychiatric category 
and the remaining sample of a 
particular occupational cate- 
gory. 
The Purpose of 
the Present Study 

. To compare the results of pre- 
vious research and social theory 
concerned with occupational dif- 
ferences and psychoses rates 
with the results of the present 
sample. In this regard the fol- 
lowing hypotheses were tested; 
the hypotheses were derived 


from the reported research dis- 
cussed earlier. 


Hypothesis A: In this clinical 


sample persons diagnosed as 
psychotic will rank high in ci- 
vilian occupations having low 
prestige. 


Hypothesis B: In this sample per- 


sons diagnosed as psychotic will 
rank low in civilian occupations 
having high prestige. 


. To compare the No Mental Dis- 


ease category with the remain- 
ing categories for occupational 
differences. 


. To observe occupational differ- 


ences, if any, among the ad- 
ditional psychiatric categories 
of psychoneurosis and psycho- 
pathic personality, including 
sexual inversion. 


THE RESULTS 
TABLE I, 
OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY AND PSYCHIATRIC DIAGNOsIS OF 1,000 
U. S. Amr Force ENLISTED AND OFFICER PERSONNEL! 





OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY? 





Pro- 

fess 

ional  Cler- 

Psychiatric Man: _ ical Agri- Semi- Un- 

agerre And  Ser- cule Skill- skill- skill Odd Stu- 
ial Sales vice ture ed ed ed Jobs 3 dent 


n=—119 n=—183 n= 34 n=47 n=197n=115 n=—96n=96 n=—105 


Diagnosis 











No Mental 
Disease 
Psychoneurosis- 
mild 21.0 12.7 118 213 218 139 156 16.7 152 
Psychoneurosis- 
severe 36.1 51.1 35.3 31.9 503 35.7 43.8 41.7 49.5 


Psychosis 84 32 59 42 3.0 104 115 125 2.9 
C.P.S.- 


inadequate- 


personality 92 64 176 149 96 235 156 18.7 38 
C.P.S.-sexual 


inversion 3.4 48 17.6 SS. 2 tt 329 te. oe 


21.9 21.8 118 28.7 153 148 125 94 23.8 








1 Information was not available for one case of No Mental Disease, one of Psycho- 
neurosis-mild and one of C.P.S.-inadequate personality. 

2 The occupational categories used were suggested by the U. S. Department of Labor 
and U. S. Employment Service, Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Part II, Group 
Arrangement of Occupational Titles and Codes, Washington D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1939, pp. ix-330. 

3 Odd jobs refers to patients who held numerous jobs of less than one year's duration. 
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TABLE II. 
STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES FOR OCCUPATIONAL CATEGOR 
AND PRESTIGE RATINGS 





Diagnosis 


Category 


Level 

of 
Per- Inci- Signifi- Prestige 
cent dence cance Ratings |} 





No Mental Disease 
No Mental Disease 
Psychosis 
Psychosis 


Agriculture 
Odd Jobs 
Unskilled 
Odd Jobs 
C.P.S.-inadequate personality |Clerical and 
Sales 





27.7 High .05 Intermediate 
9.4 Low .05 
11.5 High .05 
12.5 High .05 


6.4 Low .05 Intermediate 


C.P.S.-inadequate personality |Semi-skilled |23.5 High .003 Low 


C.P.S.-inadequate personality|Odd Jobs 
C.P.S.-inadequate personality |Student 
Service 
Skilled 


C.P.S.-sexual inversion 
C.P.S.-sexual inversion 





18.7 High .05 Low 

3.8 Low .05 Intermediate 

17.6 High .003 Intermediate 
.0 Low .05 Intermediate 








1 Occupational prestige ratings were converted from numerical ratings by the writer 
and these ratings were derived from Mapheus Smith, “An Empirical Scale of Prey 
tige Status of Occupations,” American Sociological Review, 8 (April, 1943), 185 
192. Numerical ratings of 10 and 20 were termed high prestige occupations; 30, 40, 
50 were termed intermediate prestige occupations; 60-100 low prestige occupations, 
2 In view of the total N for C.P.S.-sexual inversion in this sample (28) the results 
must be viewed with caution. The diagnosis C.P.S.-sexual inversion is significantly 


high for persons in service occupations (intermediate prestige) and significantly low 
for skilled worker (intermediate prestige). Of interest here is the relationship be 


tween occupational role requirements and 


ficant area for further investigation. 


This study attempts to arrive at 
no basic causal relationships. In- 
ferences will be drawn and sug- 
gestions made regarding possible 
relationships between occupational 
differences and mental illness. A 
systematic analysis of causal rela- 
tionships involves another analysis 
with a series of appropriate hypo- 
theses. Implicit however are the 
following general propositions: 

1. That low prestige occupations 
attract the personally malad- 
justed because personal and 
social requirements are at a 
minimum. 

. That low prestige occupations 
contribute to the development. 
of personal maladjustment. 

. That incidence of mental illness 
and low occupational prestige 
are manifestations of other 
variables. 


subsequent deviancy, a potentially signi 


Psychosis 

An inspection of the results in 
Table 2 suggests that Hypothesis 
A is substantiated. Thus persons 
diagnosed as psychotic will rank 
high in civilian occupations having 
low prestige. 

Hypothesis B, however, is not 
borne out by the data. Thus per- 
sons diagnosed as psychotic will 
not rank low in civilian occupa 
tions having high prestige. This 
suggests that psychotics (schiz 
ophrenics) in this sample are 
statistically represented, consist- 
ent with the expected number, in 
occupations having high occupa 
tional prestige. How may these re 
sults be explained? The following 
statements are offered as possible 
explanations: It is to be noted at 
the outset that these results sug- 
gest that psychotics (schizophren- 
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ics) are not homogeneous, but are 
invariably in different stages of 
illness and remission. This raises 
questions regarding the adequacy 
of samples drawn from mental in- 
stitutions, and the need of study- 
ing non-hospitalized schizophre- 
nics in order to uncover significant 
data regarding the sociological na- 
ture of schizophrenia. Of equal 
import is the proposition that 
some schizophrenics are able to 
function in responsible positions 
by integrating psychotic reactions 
with their occupational roles. If 
this assumption is valid, might it 
be that schizophrenics can be 
made more socially productive by 
analyzing the social psychological 
adjustments which non-hospital- 
ized schizophrenics have been able 
to make to occupational require- 
ments and roles? Finally, one must 
raise the question of the reliability 
of psychiatric diagnosis. Is the di- 
agnosis of schizophrenia a variable 
one, dependent on the particular 
psychiatric orientation of the ex- 
aminer ? 
No Mental Disease 

The diagnosis No Mental Dis- 
ease is significantly high in the 
present sample for persons in ag- 
riculture, an occupation of inter- 
mediate prestige. Reasons for the 
low incidence of mental disease for 
persons in agriculture are specula- 
tive, but have been suggested as 
being indirectly related to occupa- 
tion and directly related to the 
quality of group life (primary-sec- 
ondary relationships) and result- 
ant personality development. (5) 

C.P.S INADEQUATE PERSONALITY 

The diagnosis C.P.S., inadequate 
personality, is significantly high in 
the present sample for semi-skilled 
and odd jobs (low occupational 
prestige) and significantly low for 
clerical-sales and students (inter- 
mediate occupational prestige). 
These findings indicate clearly the 
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association between low occupa- 
tional prestige and C.P.S., inade- 
quate personality. Among men in 
the category of C.P.S., inadequate 
personality, the low rate of “cleri- 
cal-sales” is especially worthy of 
note since such positions require 
regularity in attendance and con- 
formity to regulations. The inabil- 
ity of the psychopathic personality 
to conform has been discussed 
from the standpoint of deficiency 
in role playing (internalization of 
social norms), and related inabili- 
ty to develop a capacity for 
empathy. 
SUMMARY 

The present study is designed 
to re-examine some of the evi- 
dence relating to psychosis, occu- 
pational differences and occupa- 
tional prestige in the light of ad- 
ditional research material. The 
analysis suggests that (A) per- 
sons diagnosed as psychotic will 
rank high in civilian occupations 
having low prestige. The converse, 
(B) that persons diagnosed as psy- 
chotic will rank low in civilian oc- 
cupations having high prestige is 
not borne out. Reasons for this are 
suggested as centering around the 
nature of the sample, variability of 
diagnosis, and the differential oc- 
cupational adjustments which psy- 
chotics make. Additional findings 
and interpretations regarding oc- 
cupational categories and psychi- 
atric categories of No Mental Dis- 
ease and C.P.S. inadequate per- 
sonality were also noted. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PEER GROUPS UPON ATTITUDES 
TOWARD THE FEMININE ROLE* 


LIONEL J. NEIMAN 
Indiana University 


This paper, a pilot study, is con- 
cerned with the effect of peer 
groups on changing attitudes. 
There are two main objectives to 
this exploratory work: 1. That it 
will lead eventually to a series of 
inquiries into the areas of conflict, 
real or potential, which arise as 
a result of attempted adherence 
to divergent social norms. 2. That 
it will lead to quantitative substan- 
tiation for some of the now as- 
sumed sociological generalizations. 
For example, there has been pre- 
sented, implicitly as well as ex- 
plicitly, an emphasis to the effect 
that the roles which individuals 
play in married life, like other 
roles, have been previously learned. 
In addition there is the emphasis, 
in Burgess and Locke to cite one 
case, that the roles learned prior 
to marriage are learned in terms 
of broad generalizations which are 
then expressed in terms of specific 
social norms. (1) In other words, 
the individual first learns specific 


*Paper read at the annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society, held in 


Berkeley, California, 
September 1, 1953. 


August 30, 31, 


patterns of behavior and the con) 
comitant attitudes, both of which 
are later incorporated into the 
particular social norm. 

It has also been traditionally) 
accepted that the roles which aj 
individual learns in the family mi- 
lieu are most important in deter 
mining the individual’s later be 
havior. It is usually assumed that 
the child identifies himself with 
the parent of the same sex, and 
thus acquires the attitudes and ex- 
pectancies which contribute to the 
individual’s acceptance of the cul 
tural norms and role behavior. [| 

There is also evidence that some 
learning is acquired from the im 
dividual’s peer group. Divergence 
in norms and attitudes between 
those of the familial group and the 
peer group may, however, create 
conflict situations for the individ 
ual. Stouffer’s article, while deal- 
ing primarily with methodology,® 
points up this possible divergence. 
(5) Though the author apparently 
accepts it as a matter of fact, the 
evidence for the assumption i 
lacking. In a widely quoted article, 
(4) Margaret Mead discusses the 
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potential inconsistency between 
family and peer group; unfortun- 
ately, little scientific evidence is 
offered for the existence of the in- 
consistency. 

In the light of the above, there 
are three separate, but related 
questions raised which this re- 
search attempts to investigate: 

One. Are the norms of the in- 
dividual’s own family of more im- 
portance to the individual than 
those of his peer group.* In other 
words, are the earliest roles and 
attitudes the roles which continue 
to be of prime importance to him 
in the process of continued inter- 
action outside of the family circle? 

Two. Related to the first, is the 
question: are the norms of the in- 
dividual’s family different from the 
norms of his peer group? That is 
to say, are there actually two sets 
of norms, a familial set and a peer 
group set, which may be divergent 
and which may be a potential 
source of conflict? The literature 
in the field suggests this is true; 
quantitative evidence is lacking. 
The corollary here is the question 
of the “conflict of.ages.”’ 

Three. Is there a time differen- 
tial involved in the acceptance of 
norms and concomitant attitudes? 
That is to say, if one compares 
three groups of different ages, 
would one find an increased accept- 
ance of peer group norms with a 
decreased acceptance of family 
norms; or would the reverse be 
true? In either case, would there 
be a potential source of intra-fam- 
ily conflict, to say nothing of per- 
sonal conflict for the individual? 
A corollary question is: if the di- 
vergence appears, when does it 
become important to the individ- 
ual? 


*"Importance” in this usage means in 
terms of acceptance of the norms as his 
own, and carries with it the connotation 
of identification. 
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THE STUDY 

The present study attempts to 
explore, at three different age- 
grade levels, the individual’s 
awareness of, and conceptions of, 
differences and similarities be- 
tween his attitudes and those of 
his parents and peers with regard 
to the feminine role.** 

The theoretical frame of refer- 
ence for this study is essentially 
a socio-psychological one. It ad- 
heres more closely to a Dewey- 
Mead-Cooley approach to explana- 
tions of human behavior than to 
a synthetic biological-psychologi- 
cal frame. It is a basic assump- 
tion of the writer, for example, 
that an individual’s role, and the 
relationship of his role to a com- 
plementary role, is contingent upon 
(a) his conception of his own atti- 
tudes; (b) the definition of the 
situation that he accepts; and (c) 
the degree of consensus between 
his own attitudes and those he at- 
tributes to others. Role, in this 
sense, is used as a synonym for 
delimited behavior in a specific 
situation or relationship. Attitudes 
are simply acquired verbal re- 


** Attitudes toward the role women are 
permitted to play in the family specifically 
and the society in general is only one 
area which will eventually be explored. 
Conflicting norms regarding permissive 
and non-permissive sexual behavior, the 
“romantic complex,” and levels of occu- 
pational aspirations are some of the other 
areas which need investigation. In all of 
these, as well as others, an individual 
as a member of two groups, playing dif- 
ferent roles, may well be faced with in- 
compatible and ambiguous norms. Some 
specific aspects of the larger problem 
have already been examined by the many 
adequate studies of language difficulties 
of second generation children, and by 
the study of the marginal positions of 
the foreman in industry, the non-com- 
missioned officer in the army, et cetera. 
Likewise some areas of adolescent be- 
havior have been investigated with signal 
success (e. g., juvenile crime and juvenile 
sex offenses); but with the exception of 
a few studies, most have been concerned 
with enumeration of the data. 
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sponses, to a variety of stimuli, 
learned in the social milieu. 
Research and Hypotheses: In the 
study 350 respondents were orig- 
inally used; 28 cases were later 
discarded for various reasons— 
primarily incomplete returns. All 
of the subjects were lower socio- 
economic class; the gross family 
incomes ranged from $500 to one 
case of $2800 per annum. (2) The 
three age-grades used were: a 
pre-adolescent group, which includ- 
ed subjects from 11 to 13 years of 
age, 51 males, 56 females; adoles- 
cent, 15 to 18 years of age, 58 
males, 50 females; post-adolescent, 
20 to 24 years of age, 53 males, 54 
females. Random sampling of 


every seventh case was possible 
in the first two age-grades as 
these subjects were drawn from 
urban schools within a two hun- 
dred mile radius of the writer’s 
home. The population in the third 
age-grade was contacted through, 


but did not include, students in 
an extension class in an urban com- 
munity within the same radius. All 
subjects were single, white and 
Protestant. 

From the above sample, data 
were gathered to bear upon the 
following hypotheses: 1. Similari- 
ties in the attitudes of ego, and 
those attributed to parents and 
peers represent identification with 
and acceptance of previously 
learned attitudes. Conversely, dif- 
ferences in attitudes attributed to 
parents and peers represents a 
shift away from the importance 
of the family in the process of 
learning social norms on the part 
of ego. 2. The influence of the peer 
group attitudes on the feminine 
role begins to have effect in the 


early adolescent years—effect in _ 


terms of contradiction of and di- 
vergence from earlier expressed 
attitudes. 3. The influence of the 
individual’s conception of peer 
group attitudes is in direct propor- 
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tion to the length of the post-ado. 
lescent years. Conversely, the in- 
fluence of earlier learned attitudes 
lessens as the individual partici- 
pates in peer group relationships 
with greater frequency and inten- 
sity. 4. The most significant sex 
difference in attitudes toward the 
feminine role will occur in the ado- 
lescent years where peer group 
identification is most intense. Con- 
versely, the least significant sex 
difference will appear in the pre 
adolescent years where parental in- 
fluence is strongest. 

Kirkpatrick’s “A Belief-Pattern 
Scale for Measuring Attitudes To- 
ward Feminism” (Form A) was 
revised so as to make 23 pairs of 
questions concerning permissive 
behavior and concomitant atti- 
tudes, with a vocabulary of suff- 
cient ease for the youngest in- 
formants. (3) Each question was 
answered by the respondent as to 
(a) his own attitudes, (b) (as he 
put himself in the place of others) 
his conceptions of the attitudes of 
the parent of the same sex (Pas), 
(c) his conceptions of the attitudes 
of the parent of the opposite sex 
(Pos), and (d) his conceptions of 
the attitudes of his peers. Each 
section of the scale was given on 
different days with sufficient time 
gaps between to permit “forget- 
ting’ of the previous scoring. 

Each of the four parts of the 
scale were scored algebraically, 
and could range from -46, indi- 
cating extremely permissive atti- 
tudes toward feminism, to +46, 
indicating no permissive attitudes 
toward feminism. The actual 
range of raw scores was from -34 
to +35. Each of the age-grades § 
were used in pre-testing but the re- 
sults were not included in this 
study. Although the Kirkpatrick 
Scale had been proven both valid 
and reliable, the adaptation of the 
scale necessitated further assur- 
ance. The S-B test of reliability 
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identification of ego with his peer 
group. The same is true for fe- 
yielded a coefficient of .83 with a 
S.E. of .014, which compares favor- 
ably with the original study by 
Kirkpatrick. Validity was attempt- 
ed by the use of intensive inter- 
views with the subjects randomly 
drawn from the sample. The Criti- 
cal Ratio was used as a test of sig- 
nificance with a C.R. of 3 as being 
significant. The minus sign in 
some of the C.R.’s is due to the al- 
gebraic scoring. 

Findings. The statistical results 
of the four parts of the scale given 
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to each respondent are shown in 
Table I. In the first age-grade it 
was surprising, to the writer at 
least, to note the degree of per- 
missiveness toward feminism found 
among these lower class males as 
indicated by the mean score of 
-2.5. The comparatively low posi- 
tive scores at the other two age- 
grades, together with the above, 
certainly does not coincide with 
the stereotyped picture of lower 
class emphasis on hyper-masculine 
values. For males in the first age- 
grade, the high critical ratio is 
taken as indication of the lack of 


TABLE I 
TABLE OF AGE-GRADES, MEANS AND CRITICAL RATIOS FOR 322 SUBJECTS 


No. 


Sex Mean* C. R. # 





1. Pre-Adol. 
11-13 yrs. 


M 





1. Pre-Adol. 
11-13 yrs. 





Adoles. 
15-18 yrs. 





Adoles. 
15-18 yrs. 


3. Post-Adol. 
20-24 yrs. 


— 49 

—10.1 
2.6 
4.3 
8.95 
9.15 . 1 
ye ! a 8 
7.7 1.8 


. —26 


-— 23 








3. Post-Adol. 
20-24 yrs. 


5.3 

4.9 2.— 1.9 
9.35 3. 10.2 
. — 5.65 4.— 16 


i. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
L. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
3 
2. 
3. 
4 





1. Self 
2. Pas 
3. Pos 
4. Peer 


*Mean 


#C. R. 2. Self-Pas 
3. Self-Pos 
4. Self-Peer 


Minus mean scores indicate permissive attitudes toward feminism; 
Plus mean scores indicate non-permissive attitudes toward feminism. 
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males in the first age-grade. For 
both sexes there is significant di- 
vergence between the subject’s con- 
ception of the feminine role and 
the concomitant attitudes and 
those of parents of both sexes. 


In the second age-grade the C.R. 
of 1.0 for males and peers and of 
-2.3 for females and peers indi- 
cate the effect of peer groups upon 
attitudes toward feminism and the 
growing divergence between po- 
tentially conflicting norms. For 
both males and females there is 
significant difference between 
their own attitudes and those at- 
tributed to both parents. The high- 
est C.R.’s between Self and Pas 
(parent of the same sex) are 
found in this age-grade. Family 
conflict has a high potential. 

In the third age-grade, the only 
significant C.R.’s are found be- 
tween Self and Pos (parent of the 
opposite sex), for males, 8 and for 
females 10.2. For both males and 
females in this age level, the C.R.’s 
between Self and Peer and between 
Self and Pas remain on the level 
of chance. For males, there is a 
trend back to the masculine, anti- 
feminine attitudes which were con- 
sistently attributed to their fathers. 

The imputation of divergent at- 
titudes on the part of the individ- 
ual with regard to parents and 
peers is certainly important in 
terms of analyzing the behavior of 
the individual and accounting for 
much of the real or potential con- 
flict.* For example, the adolescent 


*The point may be raised, for example, 
that actually the peer group was not 
subjected to the scale. The 47 interviews 
conducted to ascertain the validity of the 
scale included 18 cases where both the 
subject and his two closest friends had 
scored the scale. These 54 schedules were 
analyzed separately, as well as with the 
rest of the sample. There were no signi- 
ficant differences in Self-Peer critical ratios 
for these 54 cases when compared with 
54 other cases randomly selected where 
ostensibly their closest friends had not 
been included. 
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females with a mean score of -4$ 
indicated a significantly differen 
set of attitudes for their mother 
(mean score -10.1). Item analysis 
helped clarify this. To illustrate, ip 
scoring the statement, “It is natur 
ally proper for parents to keep 3 
daughter, on the average, under 
closer control than a son,” 86% 
of the cases, or 43 subjects, dis 
agreed. However, 82% scored the 
statement to indicate agreement in 
terms of mother’s attitudes. But 
lest one assume the subjects’ scor. 
ing of the scale in terms of pee 
group attitudes to be mere repeti- 
tion, or projection, of their ow 
attitudes, it may be shown that 
for this same group of subjects in 
scoring the statement, “Wome 
should have the right to compete 
with men for jobs,” 88% agreed 
Only 58% indicated agreement a 
this item when checking in terms 
of peer group attitudes. 

In the adolescent and post-ado 
lescent groups, for both males ani 
females, there was some indica 
tion of consistent inconsistency it 
scoring some of the statements. 
The statement, “Women have 4 
much right to have pre-maritd 
sex relations, as men” was a 
ceptable to 75% of the adolescent 
males and 85% of the post ade 
lescent males. The statement, “The 
unmarried mother is morally 3 
greater failure than the unmarried 
father,” was found agreeable t 
87% of the adolescent males ani 
84% of the post-adolescent males 
To say there is a slight male bias, 
and something of an inconsistency 
here, is perhaps an understate 
ment.** 


**These same figures, however, may & 


interpreted to represent further evident 
of the inherent validity of the conflicting 
norms and values of our culture, or at 
representative of what has been terme 
“our schizoid culture.” In this ligt 
though the figures may represent 
bias, and certainly an anti-feminine # 
titude, they cannot actually be called i 
consistent. 
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Peer Groups and Attitudes Toward the Feminine Role 


In addition to the four parts of 
the scale, the subjects also filled 
out a data sheet which yielded 
much information of value in the 
interviews. For example, in an- 
swer to the question, “Have you 
ever felt that you could discuss 
things better with your friends 
than you could with your par- 
ents?”, 61% of the males in the 
first age-grade answered “yes”; 
90% in the second, and 76% in the 
third. For females, the percent- 
ages were 55, 93 and 72 respective- 
ly. For both sexes the peak of 
peer group identification was the 
second age-grade, and in neither 
case did the percentages of the 
third age-grade drop below that of 
the first. 


In answering the _ question, 


“Have you ever felt that your par- 
ents do not understand you as well 
as your friends?”, the percentages 
of “yes” for males in the three age 
levels were 59, 88 and 77 respec- 


tively; for females in answer to 
the same question 54%, 89% and 
74%. 

The twenty-three pairs of ques- 
tions were divided igto four basic 
categories dealing with feminine 
and anti-feminine propositions. 
There were statements concerning 
legal-political rights, family au- 
thority and status, sexual behavior 
and morality, and some statements 
of a primarily economic nature. 
The latter propositions were the 
best discriminators of permissive 
and non-permissive attitudes to- 
ward the feminine role. In re- 
sponding to the statement, ‘There 
should always be equal pay for 
equal work for both men and wo- 
men,” there was a clear demarca- 
tion of the acceptability of the 
proposition. The figures for Self 


and Peer Group are shown in Table 
Il. 
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Table II 


% %e 
Agreed- Agreed- 
Self Peer 


Age 
grade Sex 


I 





II 


Il 


Responding to the statement, 
“Women should have the right to 
compete with men for jobs,” the 
adolescent females indicated 58% 
agreement in terms of peer group 
attitudes; to the statement above, 
92%. This interesting discrepancy 
is somewhat puzzling unless it is 
taken to mean that, in terms of 
peer group attitudes, women have 
the right to compete for jobs but 
should not receive the same pay 
for them as men. 


CONCLUSIONS 


One. The differences in atti- 
tudes attributed to parents by the 
subjects indicates a shift away 
from the importance of the family 
in the process of acquiring the at- 
titudes and behavior concomitant 
to social norms. With the sample 
given in this study, this divergence 
away from the importance of the 
family patterns occurs as early as 
eleven to thirteen years of age. 
The first hypothesis is substanti- 
ated by the data obtained. 

Two. The second hypothesis, 
dealing with the conceptions of 
peer groups and the changing at- 
titudes is likewise substantiated 
for this sample. One possible ex- 
ception, mentioned above, is that 
the influence of the peer group 
may be noted much earlier than 
the period of adolescence as origi- 
nally hypothecated. In fact, in the 
first age-grade the difference in 
attitudes between self and peer 
group was also significant. How- 
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males in the first age-grade. For 
both sexes there is significant di- 
vergence between the subject’s con- 
ception of the feminine role and 
the concomitant attitudes and 
those of parents of both sexes. 


In the second age-grade the C.R. 
of 1.0 for males and peers and of 
-2.3 for females and peers indi- 
cate the effect of peer groups upon 
attitudes toward feminism and the 
growing divergence between po- 
tentially conflicting norms. For 
both males and females there is 
significant difference between 
their own attitudes and those at- 
tributed to both parents. The high- 
est C.R.’s between Self and Pas 
(parent of the same sex) are 
found in this age-grade. Family 
conflict has a high potential. 

In the third age-grade, the only 
significant C.R.’s are found be- 
tween Self and Pos (parent of the 
opposite sex), for males, 8 and for 
females 10.2. For both males and 
females in this age level, the C.R.’s 
between Self and Peer and between 
Self and Pas remain on the level 
of chance. For males, there is a 
trend back to the masculine, anti- 
feminine attitudes which were con- 
sistently attributed to their fathers. 

The imputation of divergent at- 
titudes on the part of the individ- 
ual with regard to parents and 
peers is certainly important in 
terms of analyzing the behavior of 
the individual and accounting for 
much of the real or potential con- 
flict.* For example, the adolescent 


*The point may be raised, for example, 
that actually the peer group was not 
subjected to the scale. The 47 interviews 
conducted to ascertain the validity of the 
scale included 18 cases where both the 
subject and his two closest friends had 
scored the scale. These 54 schedules were 
analyzed separately, as well as with the 
rest of the sample. There were no signi- 
ficant differences in Self-Peer critical ratios 
for these 54 cases when compared with 
54 other cases randomly selected where 
ostensibly their closest friends had not 
been included. 
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females with a mean score of -4.9 
indicated a significantly different 
set of attitudes for their mothers 
(mean score -10.1). Item analysis 
helped clarify this. To illustrate, in 
scoring the statement, “It is natur- 
ally proper for parents to keep a 
daughter, on the average, under 
closer control than a son,’ 86% 
of the cases, or 43 subjects, dis- 
agreed. However, 82% scored the 
statement to indicate agreement in 
terms of mother’s attitudes. But, 
lest one assume the subjects’ scor- 
ing of the scale in terms of peer 
group attitudes to be mere repeti- 
tion, or projection, of their own 
attitudes, it may be shown that 
for this same group of subjects in 
scoring the statement, “Women 
should have the right to compete 
with men for jobs,” 88% agreed. 
Only 58% indicated agreement on 
this item when checking in terms 
of peer group attitudes. 

In the adolescent and post-ado- 
lescent groups, for both males and 
females, there was some indica- 
tion of consistent inconsistency in 
scoring some of the statements. 
The statement, “Women have as 
much right to have pre-marital 
sex relations, aS men” was ac- 
ceptable to 75% of the adolescent 
males and 85% of the post ado- 
lescent males. The statement, “The 
unmarried mother is morally a 
greater failure than the unmarried 
father,” was found agreeable to 
87% of the adolescent males and 
84% of the post-adolescent males. 
To say there is a slight male bias, 
and something of an inconsistency 
here, is perhaps an understate- 
ment.** 


**These same figures, however, may be 


interpreted to represent further evidence 
of the inherent validity of the conflicting 
norms and values of our culture, or are 
representative of what has been termed 
“our schizoid culture.” In this light 
though the figures may represent male 
bias, and certainly an anti-feminine at- 
titude, they cannot actually be called in- 
consistent. 
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Peer Groups and Attitudes 


In addition to the four parts of 
the scale, the subjects also filled 
out a data sheet which yielded 
much information of value in the 
interviews. For example, in an- 
swer to the question, “Have you 
ever felt that you could discuss 
things better with your friends 
than you could with your par- 
ents?’”’, 61% of the males in the 
first age-grade answered “yes”; 
90% in the second, and 76% in the 
third. For females, the percent- 
ages were 55, 93 and 72 respective- 
ly. For both sexes the peak of 
peer group identification was the 
second age-grade, and in neither 
case did the percentages of the 
third age-grade drop below that of 
the first. 


In answering the question, 
“Have you ever felt that your par- 
ents do not understand you as well 
as your friends?”, the percentages 
of ‘‘yes” for males in the three age 
levels were 59, 88 and 77 respec: 
tively; for females in answer ta 
the same question 54%, 89% and 
74%. 

The twenty-three pairs of ques- 
tions were divided into four basic 
categories dealing with feminine 
and anti-feminine propositions. 
There were statements concerning 
legal-political rights, family au- 
thority and status, sexual behavior 
and morality, and some statements 
of a primarily economic nature. 
The latter propositions were the 
best discriminators of permissive 
and non-permissive attitudes to- 
ward the feminine role. In re- 
sponding to the statement, ‘There 
should ‘always be equal pay for 
equal work for both men and wo- 
men,” there was a clear demarca- 
tion of the acceptability of the 
proposition. The figures for Self 
and Peer Group are shown in Table 
ah. 
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Table II 

% %o 

Age Agreed- Agreed- 

grade Sex Self Peer 

I M 35 39 
F 89 70 
II M 28 24 
F 90 92 
Ill M 30 26 
F 91 87 


Responding to the statement, 
“Women should have the right to 
compete with men for jobs,” the 
adolescent females indicated 58% 
agreement in terms of peer group 
attitudes; to the statement above, 
92%. This interesting discrepancy 
is somewhat puzzling unless it is 
taken to mean that, in terms of 
peer group attitudes, women have 
the right to compete for jobs but 
should not receive the same pay 
for them as men. 


CONCLUSIONS 


One. The differences in atti- 
tudes attributed to parents by the 
subjects indicates a shift away 
from the importance of the family 
in the process of acquiring the at- 
titudes and behavior concomitant 
to social forms. With the sample 
given in this study, this divergence 
away from the importance of the 
family patterns occurs as early as 
eleven to thirteen years of age. 
The first hypothesis is substanti- 
ated by the data obtained. 

Two. The second hypothesis, 
dealing with the conceptions of 
peer groups and the changing at- 
titudes is likewise substantiated 
for this sample. One possible ex- 
ception, mentioned above, is that 
the influence of the peer group 
may be noted much earlier than 
the period of adolescence as origi- 
nally hypothecated. In fact, in the 
first age-grade the difference in 
attitudes between self and peer 
group was also significant. How- 
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ever it is possible that the C.R. at 
the first age level represents the 
individual faced with two diver- 
gent sets of norms and attitudes 
— the earlier of the two, the par- 
ental norms are being cast aside, 
and the more recent, the peer 
norms, are not yet internalized. It 
is evident from this study that 
two sets of norms are being pre- 
sented to the subject in early ado- 
lescence. It is to be recognized that 
a sample of subjects drawn ex- 
clusively from middle or upper 
class environments may alter this 
picture considerably. 

Three. The third hypothesis, the 
influence of the individual’s con- 
ception of peer group attitudes is 
in direct proportion to the length 
of the post-adolescent years, is 
substantiated for this saruiple of 
lower class subjects. There is no 
evidence of significant differences 
occuring between the individual’s 
conception of the attitudes of his 
peer group and his own for the 
adolescent and post - adolescent 
age-grades. Whether frequency of 
contact or intensity of the inter- 
personal relationships enters the 
picture, and to what extent it 
should be controlled, is difficult to 
say. A measure of frequency of 
self-peer contact was attempted 
during the interviews and was not 
adequate. Intensity of opinion as 
well as intensity of contact was 
also attempted; both were unsatis- 
factory.* 

Four. The fourth hypothesis was 
found to be unsatisfactory. The 
greatest sex difference occured in 
the post-adolescent group; and 
coincides with the differences in 
attitudes attributed to both par- 
ents by the subjects of that age- 


*Intensity of opinion was attempted by 
asking the respondent to double check 
those statements about which he felt 
most strongly. Of the 322 cases only 21 
double-checked any items. The mean 


number of double-checked items was 2.1. 
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grade. 

Five. For males there was an in- 
creasing masculine, or unfavor- 
able, attitude toward feminism in 
the trend of male mean scores 
from —2.5 through 7.25 to 8.95. 
Similarly, for the males’ concep- 
tions of their peer groups, the 
trend of mean scores was from 
—4.65 through 7.05 to 7.7. This 
might possibly negate the Freu- 
dian emphasis on the Oedipus com- 
plex as one would anticipate the 
reverse if there were identifica- 
tion with mother and rejection of 
father. 

Most studies of this nature pose 
more problems for the researcher 
than are actually solved; this 
study is no exception. Although a 
longitudinal study in which the in- 
vestigator follows the same sample 
of subjects through a given time 
span would undoubtedly result in 
greater validity and would permit 
greater generalization in terms of 
the sample, and the universe from 
which it is drawn, this scientific 
ideal was not possible in this 
pilot study. The three age-grades 
reported here did show demon- 
strable conflicting attitudes to- 
ward the feminine role, as an il- 
lustration of a social norm, result- 
ing from increased identification 
with their peer groups. The origi- 
nal thesis of the effect of the in- 
dividual’s relationship to his peer 
groups on his changing attitudes 
is supported.** 


**A cogent criticism by Wellman J. War- 
ner, in personal conversation, offers the 
substitute hypothesis of discontinuities 
present in the learning of attitudes to- 
ward the feminine role and negates the 
effect of the peer group. The evidence 
for Dr. Warner’s remarks can be as- 
certained by emphasis upon the algebraic 
signs of the mean scores (—or + ). With 
the exception of the pre-adolescent males, 
both sexes in all age-grades indicated 
similiar degrees of permissive or non- 
permissive attitudes for Self and Pas 
(parent of the same sex). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Social Thought from Hammurabi to 
Comte. By ROLLIN CHAMBLISS, New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1954. x, 469 
pp. $5.00. 


A_ well-written, well-organized intro- 
duction to social thought for college stu- 
dents. Though apparently designed for 
one semester, it could easily be expanded 
to two; many excerpts from original and 
secondary sources invite the inquiring 
student to use the excellent bibliography. 
Good index and good book-making, a 
joy to the hand and eye. 

Book reviewers often criticize an au- 
thor for the book he didn’t write which 
the reviewer thinks he should have writ- 
ten. Chambliss removes this temptation 
by stating clearly what he is trying to do, 
and why and does it very well. 

On the sound principle that compre- 
hension should precede criticism, Cham- 
bliss tries to present each writer sym- 
pathetically. He believes there is more 
validity, more present utility, in the ideas 
of ancient social and of ancient physical- 
biological thinkers. “For the present, 
however, many old ideas have lost none 
of their vitality, and it may be that they 
never will” (p. 3). This I doubt. I think 
the “vitality” of many “old ideas” are 
a major factor in producing our present 





confusion and tragedy. One of the chief 
values in studying the history of social 
thought, to my mind, is to show how 
much of it is still “vital” but inadequate 
and even irrelevant today. Chambliss 
might agree but still argue that this should 
become evident after the student has 
learned what the questionable “old ideas” 
really are — a sound idea if it is re- 
membered that most students will not 
see it unless it is specifically called to 
their attention. 

After clearly distinguishing between so- 
cial thought and social history, he presents 
his general framework: brief historical 
background for each chapter, a biograph- 
ical sketch of the men chosen, their 
major works, their methods, views of 
human nature and social institutions, 
ideas of social organization and _ social 
change, and basic values. His criteria 
for selecting men include availability of 
the original writings in English, that the 
men chosen have a coherent system of 
thought relative to important phases of 
social behavior, that these thoughts should 
be timely and “living,” and that works 
considered should be recognized “‘master- 


pieces.” 
He uses this schema to discuss five 
ancient societies: Babylonia, Ancient 


Egypt, Confucian China, Ancient India, 
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and the Hebrews. He concludes with eight 
‘men: Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, Aqui- 
nas, Khaldun, Locke, Vico, and Comte. 
A chapter is devoted to Roman thinkers, 
mainly Polybius, Lucretius, Cicero, and 
Seneca—too briefly, I think; and a chap- 
ter to the Renaissance — Reformation 
thinkers, mainly da Vinci (too little) 
and Luther (too much). Machiavelli, 
More, Erasmus, Montaigne, Calvin, and 
Bodin are mentioned. I'd like to see more 
about some of these men and less about 
Plato, Augustine, and Aquinas whom I 
regard as greatly overrated though they 
have greatly influenced western social 
thought, mostly to its detriment, as is also 
the case with Luther and Calvin. How- 
ever, I now am getting close to criticiz- 
ing Chambliss for the book he didn't 
write. 

It is an error to say Augustine was 
born more than a century after the first 
Christian Emperor died (p. 249), if Con- 
stantine (d. 338) was that emperor as 
I always have understood. Also (p. 259), 
the split of the Eastern and Western 
Church is usually given as 1054 rather 
than 1472. 

He sometimes seems to depart from 
his principle of “sympathetic presenta- 
tion.” For example, he seems to rate 
Plato higher than Aristotle and to “down- 
grade” the Romans, especially Seneca 
and Cicero, and also Heraclitus, Democri- 
tus, and Lucretius. The mystics seem to 
get more “sympathetic” treatment than 
the realists. Seneca is criticized for merely 
“deploring” slavery while Aristotle, Au- 
gustine, and Aquinas receive no negative 
appraisal for their attitudes toward slavery 
which they regarded as “natural,” if not 
indeed necessary. Also Seneca’s “ . 
crusade for personal morality lacks the 
fortifying power . . . of belief in immor- 
tality” (p. 218). Actually, it is this as- 
pect of Seneca’s thought which is still 
vital and therefore important by Cham- 
bliss’ own criteria, as are the ideas of 
Arius, Pelagius, Donatus, et al., and the 
Atomists, which are scarcely mentioned. 

Stress on the vitality of Augustine's 
ideas is misplaced emphasis to my mind. 
He was a “great influence” but mainly a 
negative one. His ideas have steadily been 
losing their vitality for the last five hun- 
dred years. He himself was a _ sin-sick 
mother-fixated, paranoid character who 
wedded the Church and State (cf. the 
slaughter of the Donatists), promoted the 
temporal power of the Church which re- 
sulted in the death and exploitation of 
millions, made the Great Schism inevit- 
able, and fixed in the theology of the 
Western Church the mystical other-world- 
liness based on revelation, original sin, 
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miracles, personal salvationism, legalistic 
ritualism, primitive minded non-logico- 
experimental thinking, and the hierarchic 
authoritarianism from which it has not 
yet wholly recovered. If Arius had won 
at Nicea and Augustine had devoted his 
great talents to promoting a non-mystical, 
non-ecclesiastical, non-authoritarian ver- 
sion of Christianity, the age of science 
might have dawned a thousand years 
earlier and the present anarchic-authori- 
tarian disunity of Christianity might not 
have occurred. 

However, these are vain speculations. 
Christianity is what it is and presum- 
ably Augustine and others are at least 
partially responsible for it. Good teachers 
and good students can use this book as 
a stepping stone for numerous similar 
critical evaluations and speculations. That 
they should do so is Chambliss’ main 
concern. This is a sound idea, and his 
book is a good guide for such an approach 
to the history of social thought. 

READ BAIN 

Miami University 

Oxford, Ohio 


Dynamics of Groups at Work. By HeEr- 
BERT A. THELEN. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1954. 379 pp. $6.00. 


This is an exciting book, the kind one 
ponders as one reads. Time and again. 
I have paused in reading to reflect on an 
idea, to turn it over, connect it up, weigh 
it, judge its worth. In general, the volume 
is well titled—the dynamics of groups at 
work. About half deals with what the 
author calls “technologies,” the other half 
with “explanations,” with a considerable 
(and helpful) overlap between Parts I 
and II. A bibliography of eleven titles 
includes the writings which have influ- 
enced the author — Bettelheim, Bion, 
Chase, A. Davis, De Huszar, Dewey, 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Hilliard, Jennings, Le- 
win, and Redl. 

By technology the author means “a 
set of principles useful to bring about 
change toward a desired end.” Part I 
via concrete cases of groups at work and 
groups in action, presents six technolo- 
gies —- rebuilding the community through 
citizen action, educating children through 
need-meeting activities, developing the 
school by means of faculty self-training 
administration and management through 
group responsibility and individual au- 
tonomy, and training for group partici- 
pation by the laboratory method and the 
conduct of effective meetings. Each of 
these action programs is developed in a 
chapter, and any chapter might be used 
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to show the nature of the author's or- 
ganization and thought. 

There is substance in this book, a rich- 
ness of examples and analyses which 
merits the attention of educators, social 
workers, civic leaders, as well as citizens 
in general. After some comments on ur- 
ban growth and decline, we are given a 
concrete case, the Hyde Park-Kenwood 
district in Chicago. This is a stirring 
story of a developmental “block-type” 
program, a tale marked by hard-hitting 
realism with just enough glow to intrigue 
the reader, to capture his imagination. 
Next in the chapter are types of prob- 
lems which any block in any urban 
transition area may well have to consider, 
and after this eight principles of team 
leadership are described. Other topics, 
such as leader recruitment, leader train- 
ing, area services, and the significance 
of citizen participation in change-action 
programs are discussed subsequently. 

Part II is concerned with six basic con- 
cepts — membership, integration, reality, 
control, leadership, and community. The 
intent is to use these key concepts in 
explaining what people do, how they 
feel, what they say and refuse to say, with 
heavy and unvarying stress on human 
feelings. But otherwise, Thelen organ- 
izes a set of ideas for thinking about 
group problem-solving, freeing these terms 
from their traditional fuzziness and sharp- 
ening them for practical use. He writes 
with an explicit moral aim — that of 
using science to better the human lot. 

All in all, I would strongly recommend 
this book. It is a happy blend of concrete 
experience and analytical theory, well 
seasoned with commonsense and insight. 
As a classroom text, I think, it is best 
suited for advanced students. It should 
find general use in group dynamics work- 
shops. 

Lioyp ALLEN Cook 

Wayne University 


The Nature of Prejudice. By GorDoN W. 
ALLporT. Cambridge: Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1954. xviii, 
537 pp. $5.50. 


So great is the interest in the prob- 
lem of prejudice that perhaps more scien- 
tific writing has appeared on this subject 
in the last decade or two than in any 
other similar period in the past. Gordon 
W. Allport, in addition to gathering 
much of the data and contributing im- 
pressively to the theory, has now tackled 
the job of organizing in this compre- 
hensive volume a mass of material, which, 
incidentally, he feels, will soon become 
obsolete because of the passion for in- 


vestigation in this field. 

The book is noteworthy in several re- 
spects. It is a model of the cross-dis- 
ciplinary approach. Recognizing that we 
are faced with a problem of multiple 
causation (as we always are!), Professor 
Allport emphasizes the interplay of soci- 
ological and psychological fatcors. His- 
tory, too, is necessary for a complete 
understanding; it is the historian (with 
pyschological insight), for example, who 
tells us how and why the Jew came to 
be a scapegoat. The author does alert the 
reader (by frank admission as well as 
by space-allotment) to his own bias for 
psychology. “Unless mores somehow en- 
ter the fibre of individual lives they are 
not effective agents, for it is only in- 
dividuals who can feel antagonism and 
practice discrimination.” But for a full 
explanation of the field Allport calls on 
the sociologist and the historian as co- 
workers, 

This volume will be well-received by 
instructors of ethnic (the word the au- 
thor feels is more useful than “race”) 
relations. All phenomena relevant to the 
problem are described and analyzed in 
refreshingly intelligible terms. The book 
is loaded with brief and interesting case 
studies which illustrate and clarify con- 
cepts. The literature seems to have been 
completely covered. Indeed, this exhaus- 
tiveness could conceivably present a prob- 
lem to the intructor who wants to do 
more in the classroom than a rehash of 
the reading. 

Social scientists may well be proud of 
the research they produced and which is 
so ably and comprehensively reviewed 
by Allport in*one of the few fields which 
has had a direct impact in the direction 
of improving group relations in our so- 
ciety. Allport directs attention to the in- 
creasing use and usefulness of social 
science data, not only in the drafting of 
laws but also in eliciting favorable (anti- 
discriminatory) decisions from the courts. 
I have no doubt that the data presented 
in this volume were crucial in bringing 
about the Supreme Court decision ban- 
ning segregation in the schools. 

One of the most significant statements 
in this book, especially in view of the 
Supreme Court decision, is the author's 
refutation of Sumner’s proposition that 
“stateways cannot change folkways.” It 
may be true (as we are so often told) 
that you can’t legislate against prejudice, 
but you can legislate against discrimina- 
tion in employment, for example. This 
seems to lead to more equal-status con- 
tacts between members of diverse groups 
which in turn seem to lead to improved 
intergroup relations, i.e., less prejudice. 
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Allport, therefore, would predict that 
there will an improvement in ethnic 
relations after the decision not only be- 
cause it will widen the area of equal- 
status contacts but also because the de- 
cision (and FEPC legislation) “is in line 
with [our] own private consciences.” 

SmNEY H. ARONSON 

Brooklyn College 


Science and the Common Understanding. 
By J. RoBERT OPPENHEIMER. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1954. 96 pp. 
$2.75. 


Oppenheimer develops three major 
themes in this book. The first is the his- 
tory of atomic physics from Rutherford 
to the present. The second is the impact 
of atomic physics on the Newtonian im- 
age of the world and on philosophy in 
general. The third is the nature of 
science and the role of the scientist in 
society. Naturally, it is in this latter 
theme that social scientists will be most 
interested. 

Oppenheimer sees science, the scientist, 
and society as interrelated. The relation- 
ship is one of mutual responsibility. 
Science must justify its patronage by so- 
ciety; it must provide society with better- 
ment. It must accept its own limits and 
its own ignorance with humility; it can- 
not, and must not speak with an authori- 
ty that exceeds the boundaries of its 
own competence. It must recognize the 
existence of other valid kinds of knowl- 
edge beside its own. Society owes science 
an environment within which it can 
flourish. It owes it “incentives which are 
strong and secure and all those 
freedoms which are incompatible with 
modern political tyranny * (open 
access to knowledge, a belief in equality, 
liberty to resolve differences by con- 
verse, the right to form voluntary as- 
sociations, of which the brotherhood of 
scientists is but one). The scientist must 
communicate his specialized knowledge to 
society in terms it can understand. He 
must do this to be correctly interpreted, 
to prevent the emergence of a technical 
elite removed from the public, and to 
provide scientists with the “threads which 
bind them in community and make them 
more than separate men.” The scientist, 
while knowing that his work is rightly 
“both an instrument and an end” must 
remain uncorrupted in his search for the 
truth; he must preserve his “binding quiet 
faith . . . that knowledge is good and 
good in itself . . .” He must recognize 
the consequences of the power which his 
knowledge brings and must share in the 
common anxiety that this power be used 
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with wisdom and love of humanity. (The 
history of atomic physics “ . has pro- 
duced the most compelling argument of 
all for putting an end to war itself . . ."’) 
Finally, he must be a philosopher; “he 
must discover what there is in his knowl- 
edge that is “particularly relevant, help- 
ful, and inspiring to know.” For Oppen- 
heimer, atomic physics provides philoso- 
phy with an exemplification, an en- 
couragement, and a refinement of old wis- 
dom (i.e., Hinduism and the teachings of 
Buddha). It emphasizes that in life and 
the universe there is only change, growth, 
and decay, that new emergents constantly 
appear and fade, that unity is found in 
the contradicition of opposites, that con- 
templation of nature's truth is the purest 
joy, and that of the many approaches to 
truth science is only one. 

The essays which comprise Science and 
the Common Understanding were origin- 
ally given as lectures by Professor Op- 
penheimer over the BBC in late 1953. 
Delivered prior to his removal from gov- 
ernment employment as a “security risk,” 
the essays provide the reader with a 
measure of the man whom the officials 
involved in the case saw fit to discredit. 
The measure is impressive is every re- 
pect. Oppenheimer is revealed not only 
as an intellect of exorbitant talen*, but 
as a sensitive and profoundly moral hu- 
man being as well. 

ARTHUR S. BARRON 

Research Institute of America 


The Permanent Revolution in Science. 
By Rospert L. SCHANCK. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1954, xvi, 112 
pp. $3.00. 


Mr. Schanck advances the provocative 
thesis that a common method has recently 
been emerging in the physical and social 
sciences. A description of the development 
of this new method in physics, chemistry, 
and biology is given in the first half of 
the book. The last half is principally de- 
voted to showing how Freud and Karl 
Marx employed the method, quite inde- 
pendently, in psychology and social 
science. here is a chapter on ethics 
which offers a definition of the good 
and attempts to indicate that the defini- 
tion is made possible by an extension 
of the methods of science. In the con- 
cluding chapter, the author presents a 
brief, but interesting, description of the 
purposes and activities of the Institute 
of Experimental Method. 

The revolutionary method that has 
lately been emerging in the several 
sciences is described as “the method of 
dealing with a society of trends in which 
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the fate of the individual element is not 
the point at issue.” Unlike classical 
mechanics, it does not aim to predict the 
behavior of individual elements, nor does 
it seek to establish invariant laws. The 
kind of laws it does seek to establish 
are those of a statistical, rather than a 
causal, nature. 

When Mr. Schanck cites Gibbs as one 
of those scientists who rationalized “an 
entirely new approach to complex sys- 
tems which cannot be treated mechanical- 
ly,” he seems to imply that the systems 
of thermodynamics and mechanics are 
different and that those of the former 
cannot be treated mechanically owing to 
their complexity. Neither view is correct, 
as the author himself appears elsewhere 
to recognize. 

Since the observables of thermodynam- 
ics are properties of aggregates, and not 
of mass points or rigid bodies, which can- 
not be said to have a temperature, of an 
entropy, etc., the laws of thermody- 
namics do not predict the behavior, i.e., 
the position of momenta, of the mole- 
cules composing, say, a given volume of 
gas. On the other hand, the thermo- 
dynamic behavior of a substance can be 
predicted from a knowledge of its mole- 
cular pronerties, and it is precisely Gibbs’ 
theory of statistical mechanics that makes 
this possible. 

Mr. Schanck rightly observes that the 
reduction of thermodynamics to mechanics 
affects neither the truth nor the rigor 
of thermodynamic laws. This very ob- 
servation suggests that what recommends 
them, or any other laws, is not so much 
the particular method they are supposed 
to exemplify as their ability to explain 
the kind of phenomena they are intended 
to explain. Whether scientific laws are 
considered mechanistic or non-mechanistic, 
whether they are thought of as treating 
individuals or groups, or whether they 
are causal or statistical, would seem to 
make no crucial difference. 

B. A. RICHARDS 

Yale University 


For A Science of Social Man: Conver- 
gences in Anthropology, Psychology, 
and Sociology. Edited by JOHN GILLIN. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1954, 
viii, 289 pp. $4.00. 


The subtitle describes the main con- 
tent provided by the book's six contribu- 
tors, the title — the goal envisaged by 
the editor. Gillin has sought to “bring to 
light certain agreements and _ conver- 
gences, especially in theory, among these 
sister disciplines and to point to prom- 
ising possibilities that will . . . contribute 


to the further development of a science 
of social man.” 

To this end two distinguished authori- 
ties from each of the three disciplines 
have been asked to assess, respectively, 
the impact of one of the other two dis- 
ciplines upon his own, emphasizing con- 
ceptual interpenetrations and possibilities 
for further synthesis. Thus, Becker and 
Parsons consider, respectively, the inter- 
relations of anthropology and psychology 
with sociology, Hallowell and Murdock— 
psychology and sociology with anthro- 
pology, and Newcomb and Smith—soci- 
ology and anthropology with psychology. 

On one level the book brings to a 
focus the recent “interdisciplinary” agita- 
tion. Despite notable lack of integration 
between the schools and factions within 
their own disciplines, many social scien- 
tists seeem “hell-bent for integration” on 
the wider, cross-disciplinary, level of a 
science of social man. The book seeks to 
prepare the ground for this next ad- 
vance. 

On another level the work of the con- 
tributors stands on its own as a timely 
and valuable survey of interdisciplinary 
cross-fertilization to date. An enormous 
range of material has been admirably con- 
densed into a small volume. For instance, 
Becker superbly marshals not only the 
history of the cross-fertilization between 
anthropology and sociology but follows 
its differential paths in four countries. 
On this level an indispensable handbook 
has been provided. 

In the editor's scheme this is prepara- 
tion for the noble goal of the unified 
science of man for which he pleads. Al- 
though his focus is upon theory, his 
admitted concern is with the urgent need 
for a valid body of knowledge of social 
man for the solution of man’s pressing 
social problems. 

Here, however, there are basic ques- 
tions that are not faced up to. Avail- 
ability of knowledge does not guarantee 
it will be used. It could well be held 
if only a fraction of the knowledge al- 
ready gained by the social sciences, sep- 
arately or collectively, were put to in- 
telligent use man might not be in quite 
so parlous a state. 

An even more disturbing consideration 
is not faced. Availability of knowledge 
for use does not insure it will be used 
wisely. If nuclear physicists are not to- 
day the happiest of men it is not due to 
society's failure to utilize their knowledge. 
Suppose the unified science so devoutly 
wished for is possible and a reliable body 
of knowledge of man yielding a high de- 
gree of prediction and control could be 
achieved by, shall we say, 1984. How 
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certain can anyone be that social scien- 
tists would have cause to rejoice? 
ADOLPH S. ToMars 
The City College of New York 


Out of Wedlock. By LEoNTINE YouNG. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1954. x, 261 pp. $4.00; The 
Jealous Child. By EpwarD Popo.sky. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954. ix, 147 pp. $3.75. 

Leontine Young, Professor of Case- 
work in the School of Social Administra- 
tion at Ohio State University has written 
the first full-length study of unwed 
mothers, their parents, their children, and 
their “affairs,” in her book, Out of 
Wedlock. 

As a caseworker who delves deeply 
into the underlying dynamics of behavior, 
Miss Young finds that the girl who “gets 
into trouble” as an unmarried mother 
usually wants to have a baby without 
being married. 

In tracing how the unmarried mother 
comes to take the step that brings her 
a baby out of wedlock, Miss Young finds 
two major groupings: “the mother-rid- 
den,” in which the girl has grown up 
under the influence of a dominating 
mother; and “the father-ridden,” in which 
the girl reacts to the tyrannical, some- 
times abusive, behavior of her father. 
Other types of unwed mothers seem to 
this reviewer to be but variations on this 
major thesis of the book. 

Part II takes up the problems of the 
unmarried father, but he never comes 
into focus as clearly as does the unmarried 
mother. To the end of the section, he 
remains as hazy a figure as he does in our 
culture at large 

Part III, on The Illegitimate Child, is 
an excellent statement of the best think- 
ing in social casework on the care and 
placement of children born out of wed- 
lock, 

There is a comprehensive bibliography, 
a good index, and a postcript by Dr. 
Robert Fliess, psychoanalyst. All in all 
this book commends the attention not 
only of other caseworkers and fellow 
travelers, but also of any professional 
person who is interested in children, 
young people, and the dynamics of fam- 
ily interaction. In a real sense, this is 
not just another book, but a ground- 
breaker in a rough and rocky field that 
few before have explored. 

The Jealous Child by Edward Podolsky, 
M. D., Department of Psychiatry, Kings 
County Hospital, Brooklyn, New York, 
is a little book generalizing in some 
twenty-five chapters, many of which are 
but a few pages long, on some of the 
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factors related to jealously in children. 
It might be provocative for a beginning 
student in human behavior. There is a 
bibliography, but no index. 

EVELYN MILLIs DUVALL 

Chicago, Illinois 
Sociological Perspective; Basic Concepts 

and Their Application. By ELy 

Cuinoy. Garden City: Doubleday and 

Co., 1954. iv, 59 pp. $.85. 

This is the second in the Doubleday 
Short Studies in Sociology series, “some 
twenty of which are now in preparation.” 
Editor Charles H. Page calls this “an in- 
troduction to important fundamentals” of 
sociology. 

There are six chapters. The first on 
“The Nature of Concepts” includes a de- 
fense of sociological “jargon,” a discussion 
of semantics, a statement on the general- 
izing character of sociology, and a view 
of concepts in a science as instruments 
that direct observation and provide a 
point of view. Chapter II on “Culture” 
shows how culture is learned in social 
interaction. Institutions, folkways, mores, 
race, and kindred items contained in 
typical introductory texts are briefly 
described. Chapter III on “Society” states 
that “Society is that group within which 
men can share a total common ee 
and utilizes Maclver’s “web of social 
relationships.” Chapter IV on “Social 
Groups” points out types of groups and 
societies, mentioning contributions of 
Maine, Spencer, Tonnies, Durkheim, 
Cooley, Redfield, and Howard Becker. 
Chapter V on “Function and Change” is 
based largely upon Merton’s “manifest 
and latent functions,” showing how dys- 
function issuing from latent functions of 
social structures comprises a major source 
of social change. Chapter VI on “So- 
ciety, Culture, and the Individual” ex- 
amines the extent to which personality 
is a precipitate of culture and social in- 
teraction. 

“Roles . . . can be analyzed separately” 
(p. 24). I doubt it. Try to analyze the 
role of teacher separate from pupil, or 
of husband apart from wife, or of leader 
apart from followers. Says Chinoy, 
“American culture .. . represents an amal- 
gamation [sic!] of contributions from 
diverse groups” (p. 45). Cooley coined 
the term “secondary group” (p. 50). 
Did he? 

A reading of this little booklet should 
do beginning students no harm. But the 
claim of Editor Page that it “may be 
used to replace standard textbook assign- 
ments” does not seem substantiated. 

PHuip J. ALLEN 

Mary Washintgon College of the 

University of Virginia 
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REPORT BY THE EDITOR OF 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS TO THE 
FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY 
OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 
SEPTEMBER 11, 1954 





I regret very much that I am unable 
to give this report in person because I 
believe that the most valuable aspect of 
this session will be your suggestions to 
the Editorial Staff for the future of our 
journal. At the end of my brief remarks, 
therefore, I hope time will be available 
for comments and that someone will re- 
cord them so that they can be conveyed 
to me and to the other members of the 
Editorial Staff. 

In the course of publishing the four 
issues of Volume 1 and the first issue 
of Volume 2, we have gradually and ex- 
perimentally developed an editorial policy. 
This has involved a number of decisions 
regarding the major emphases of our 
journal. I shall list these tentative deci- 
sions so that you can tell us whether or 
not you approve of the direction or direc- 
tions in which we are going. But first, 
I want to make it clear that each em- 
phasis means only a central tendency in 
the frequency distribution of our articles 
and I should oppose an editorial policy 
so rigid as to exclude all deviations. 

Many decisions were obviously dic- 
tated by economic necessity. Since our 
poverty limited our first few issues to 
forty pages, we insisted on very short 
articles. While there is virtue in the 
necessity to make our authors state their 
point as succinctly as possible, I think 
some of our early manuscripts were too 
much condensed and abridged. Now that 
we are able to publish a sixty page 
journal, our articles tend to be somewhat 
longer, most of them ranging from 3,000 
to 5,000 words. As we grow richer and 
fatter, I suggest that we publish more 
rather than still longer articles and that 
we should very rarely allow a manuscript 
to exceed 6,000 words. 

In subject-matter we have been per- 
missive without being promiscuous. We 
have viewed our jurisdiction as embracing 
the following areas: 1. the field of social 
problems as usually defined by sociolo- 
gists; 2. organizations, institutions, or 
movements which deal with social prob- 
lems; 3. the application of social science 
research to the formulation of social poli- 
cies; 4. the institutional areas (such as 
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family, class, ethnic group, war, bureau- 
cracy, mass communications) which most 
concern problem-oriented social scientists; 
5. trends affecting the opportunities, 
working conditions, ethics and freedoms 
of social scientists; and 6. theories and 
methods in the study of these phenomena. 
We have tended to exclude manuscripts 
dealing with general sociological theory 
or with research methodology unrelated 
to problem areas or with highly special- 
ized descriptive accounts of ameliorative 
procedures such as the treatment of al- 
coholics in a county jail or the setting 
up of a mental health project in a hous- 
ing project. Although these are obviously 
important topics, we felt that they were 
inappropriate for our journal and could 
be more suitably published elsewhere. It 
would be helpful to us to know whether 
you consider this general formula too 
inclusive or too exclusive and also whether 
you believe that we have either over- 
played or underplayed any specific topics. 
It should be realized, of course, that our 
choice of subject-matter is, despite our 
frequent solicitation of manuscripts, limit- 
ed to a considerable extent by the manu- 
scripts which are available at the deadline 
date for any particular issue. With the 
increased volume and variety of manu- 
scripts which we are receiving, this con- 
traint is becoming less important. 

In regard to the author’s approach to 
his subject-matter, we have favored those 
writers who submit to us articles which 
relate data to significant hypotheses 
rather than those who present pure 
description. We welcome theoretical in- 
novation, but discourage vague specula- 
tion or the mere coining of new words 
for old concepts. 

As a genera! rule, we have tried to 
avoid articles which moralize, exhort, 
praise, or blame. We have conceived of 
our publication as a journal devoted to 
knowledge rather than opinion; to truth- 
judgments rather than value-judgments. 
We have however, permitted certain ex- 
ceptions in articles dealing with the pro- 
fessional problems of social scientists. 
Perhaps in this area an occasional af- 
firmation of values is desirable. Several 
writers did this in our special feature 
issue of last January on FREEDOMS 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF SO- 
CIAL SCIENTISTS. Discussion of this 
question of policy by members of the 
Society would be particularly helpful to 
us. 
Thus far we have had two symposium 
issues, the one just mentioned and the 
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one on the Kinsey Report, and we have 
had three multi-topic issues. Over two 
thousand copies of the Kinsey issue were 
sold and, as you know, a much expanded 
version of this issue is being published 
in book form for the Society by W. W. 
Norton under the title SEXUAL BE- 
HAVIOR IN HUMAN _ SOCIETY. 
While we welcome suggestions for future 
symposia, I think we should resist the 
pressure to have more than two single- 
topic issues per year. 

In regard to single-topic issues, we 
sometimes receive suggestions that we ap- 
point a special “Issue Editor” to edit a 
number of the journal devoted to a topic 
in which he has special competence. My 
personal opinion, based on observation 
of other journals, is that this policy is 
dangerous. Quality and consistency are 
likely to be sacrificed when the editor 
turns over the job to others. And, even 
if this does not happen in a particular 
instance, once we have set the precedent, 
it will be extremely difficult to resist the 
pressure to appoint a large number of 
Issue Editors in the future. Furthermore, 
we feel that it would be unfair to appoint 
an Issue Editor and not to give him com- 
plete responsibility for the particular is- 
sue. Perhaps, however, we can utilize the 
special competences among our members 
without risking these dangers if, instead 
of appointing an “Issue Editor,” we oc: 
casionally designate a “Consulting Editor 
for this Issue” and at the same time 
make it clear that editorial responsibility 
for the issue continues to rest with the 
editor. 

In regard to style, we have striven 
hard for simple clear English compre- 
hensible to our increasing number of non- 
academic readers. I should like to hear 
from you how well you believe we have 
succeeded in this aim. Technical terms 
should, in our opinion, be used only 
when they are essential for precise com- 
munication. 

We are proud to have been the vehicle 
for the first publications of a number of 
young scholars and also to have included 
the writings of men and women of in- 
ternational repute. Morever, we have 
been absolutely impartial in rejecting 
manuscripts submitted by authors in both 
of these categories. 

To summarize what I have said, we 
have made tentative policy decisions in 
regard to length of article, subject-matter, 
analysis vs. description, value-judgments, 
single-topic vs. multi-ttopic issues, issue 
editors. The Editorial Staff would appreci- 
ate both oral and written comments 
regarding these decisions. 

A happy development has been the 


Helen L. DeRoy Award of $500 for Re- 
search and Writing in the Field of So- 
cial Problems made possible by the gen- 
erosity of the Helen L. DeRoy Founda- 
tion of Detroit. Since many contestants 
will (we have reason to expect) submit 
manuscripts for publication in SocIAL 
PROBLEMS, this contest should enhance the 
quality and quantity of manuscripts sub- 
mitted to us. I hope you will publicize 
this award among your colleagues and 
students and also send us your own 
manuscripts for the contest. The Award 
will be presented at the next annual 
meeting of the Society. 

Finances continue to be our most 
pressing problem. By dint of all sorts of 
imaginable and unimaginable economies; 
an enormous amount of volunteer cleri- 
cal labor by staff members, their spouses 
and friends; donations; increasing mem- 
berships, subscriptions, and sales; we have 
managed to survive. I have no doubt 
that we shall continue to survive and 
grow. We shall, however, continue to 
need the heartening support which you 
have been giving us. Your work in get- 
ting subscriptions from your libraries, 
colleagues, and students; in contributing 
and soliciting manuscripts; and in of- 
fering editorial suggestions has been in- 
dispensable. To produce the kind of 
journal which the Society deserves, we 
shall need all of these efforts during the 
coming year. 

Since this is a personal report, I 
shall take the liberty of acknowledging 
the magnificent cooperation of the mem- 
bers of the Editorial Staff: Sylvia Fleis 
Fava, who has shared with me the main 
editorial burden; Samuel Koenig, the 
Book Review Editor; Sidney H. Aronson, 
our magician-business manager without 
whose prodigious labors we would have 
long ago perished; and Nathan L. Ger- 
rard, our extremely competent Advertis- 
ing Manager. I must also mention Al 
Lee, who in so many ways has been 
Godfather and gadfly to this Journal. 
Finally, the Advisory Editors and the 
members of the Editorial and Publications 
Committee have been most helpful. I 
hope the members of the new Publica- 
tions Committee will not hesitate to let 
us know how they would like to parti- 
cipate in the work of the Journal. 

Ultimately, the fate of SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS depends upon the membership 
of the Society. We are aware of many 
of our shortcomings and trust that you 
will make us aware of more. With your 
help, however, we are confident that we 
can produce a Journal which in quality 
will be second to none among American 
scholarly periodicals. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1953-54 
OF THE EDITORIAL AND 
PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


1. Two books of readings are in pro- 
cess of being published for the Society 
by W. W. Norton Company. All royal- 
ties from the sale of these books will 
go to the Society, and members are 
urged to encourage their sale. They will 
both be published during the next few 


months: 


a. Mental Health and Mental Dis- 
order: A Sociological Approach. 
Edited by Arnold M. Rose. 


b. Sexual Behavior in American So- 
ciety: An Appraisal of the First 
Two Kinsey Reports. Edited by 
Jerome Himelhoch and Sylvia 
Fleis Fava. 


The only journal to charge us for re- 
printing rights—in spite of strong pro- 
tests on our part—was Psychiatry. Since 
the American Sociological Society is con- 
templating charging for rights to reprint 
articles from the Review, the committee 
has requested the Executive Committee 
of ASS to exempt the SSSP and other 
nonprofit learned societies from such 
charges. 


2. The committee would welcome sug’ 
gestions for other symposia and books 
of readings that might be used as texts, 
as well as offers to serve as editors of 
such books. Suggestions should be made 
to Prof. Hornell Hart, the new chairman 
of the committee. 


3. The committee wishes to express 
the Society's appreciation for the splendid 
work in building up our journal, SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS, to Editor Jerome Himelhoch 
and his assistants, Sidney Aronson, Sylvia 
Fleis Fava, Nathan Gerrard, and Samuel 
Koenig. 


Signed: 
Lowry Nelson, Chairman 
Hornell Hart 
Samuel Koenig 
Elizabeth Briant Lee 
Arnold M. Rose, Acting Chairman 


The Editorial Staff accepts with regret 
the resignation of Dr. Nathan Gerrard as 
Associate Editor, necessitated by his move 
to the University of Miami. Dr. Gerrard 
was in charge of advertising and publi- 
city, a post which requires residence in 
the New York City area. 
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COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 
1954-1955 


Chairmen, Regular Committees: 

Rose Hum Lee, Roosevelt University, 
Committee on Author-Publisher Re- 
lations; 

Alfred McClung Lee, Brooklyn College, 
New Projects Committee; 

A. Raymond Mangus, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Program Committee; 

James B. McKee, University of Toledo, 
Membership Committee; 

Harry W. Roberts, Virginia State College, 
Elections Committee; 

Arnold M. Rose, University of Minnesota, 
Committee on Liaison with other Or- 
ganizations; 

Jerome Skolnick, Yale University, Com- 
mittee on Student Participation. 

Chairmen, Special Problems Committees: 

Sevryn T. Bruyn, Illinois College, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, Community Research and 
Development; 

Dean G. Epley, Memphis State College, 
Invidious Intergroup Relations; 

Sherwood D. Fox, Skidmore College, So- 
cial Science and Social Policy; 

E. Gartly Jaco, University of Texas, Au- 
stin, Mental Health; 

Samuel H. Leger, George Pepperdine Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Large Group Dy- 
namics; 

Arthur E. Prell, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Social Disorganization and Dis- 
integration; 

John A. Rademaker, Willamette Univer- 
sity, Conditions for Democracy and 
Science. 


NOTICE OF 1955 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The SSSP will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C., August 30, 
1955 through September 2. Arrangements 
are being made to hold a number of 
joint sessions with the American Sociolo- 
gical Society, which is also meeting in 
Washington, D. C. during this period. 
Members of SSSP are invited to submit 
suggestions for the 1955 annual program 
to Professor A. Raymond Mangus, De- 
partment of Sociology, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


NOTICE OF JOINT MEETING 
OF SSSP AND SPSSI 


The SSSP and the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues will 
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hold their third annual joint meeting at 
the Henry Hudson Hotel in New York 
City, February 26-27, 1955. The program 
committee includes: Robert Bierstedt, City 
College of New York, Chairman; Henry 
Meyer, New York University; Sylvia F. 
Fava, Harold M. Proshansky, and Evelyn 
Raskin, all of Brooklyn College. The pro- 
gram will include sessions on the following 
four topics: Desegregation: Community 
and Individual Problem; Security, Loyalty 
and Individual Freedom; Mental Health & 
the Community; the American Indian; 
Autonomy or Assimilation. There will be 
a dinner meeting on Saturday evening, 
with Dr. Frank Graham speaking on the 
topic, “Mediation in International Af- 
fairs.” 


AFFILIATION OF SSSP WITH THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


The SSSP has been informed by John 
W. Riley, Jr., Secretary of the American 
Sociological Society, that a resolution to 
affiliate the Society for the Study of 
Social Problems with the American So- 
ciological Society was approved this sum- 
mer by a clear majority of ASS members. 
One consequence of affiliation is that the 
SSSP will have a representative on the 
Council of the ASS. The SSSP is happy 
to be affiliated with the ASS and hopes 
that the association will be long and 
mutually profitable. 


NEWS AND: ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Conference on Jewish Relations 
invites its members and all interested so- 
cial scientists, including students in the 
social sciences, to a Conference on Amer- 
ican Jewish Sociology, on Saturday eve- 
ning, November 27th and all day Sun- 
day, November 28th, at the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York City. There will 
be three round table sessions and a 
luncheon meeting in which a number of 
social scientists and community leaders 
are scheduled to participate. The topics 
of the session are: Forms and Expressions 
of Jewish Identification (The Psychology 
of Belonging); The Changing Structure 
of the Jewish Community (Patterns of 
Leadership and Participation); Jews and 
Their Neighbors (Majority-Minority In- 
teraction in America) and Support for 
Jewish Cultural Research (Aims and Plans 
of the Conference on Jewish Relations). 
For a complete program and further in- 
formation, write to the Conference on 
Jewish Relations, Inc., 1841 Broadway, 
New York 23, N.Y. 

The Eastern Sociological Society an- 
nounces that the annual meeting of the 
Society has been scheduled for April 2 
and 3 in New York City. A program 
and details on reservations will be for- 
warded to members at a later date. This 
meeting will celebrate the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the Society. Accordingly, 
President Alfred McClung Lee and the 
Executive Committee are planning some 
special features for the program. The 


Committee on Papers invites members of 
the Society and others who may be in- 
terested to submit papers for the annual 
meeting. Papers will be accepted in any 
relevant field of sociology, whether con- 
cerned with research, methodology, theory, 
statistics or other topics of interest to 
professional sociologists. A large part of 
the program will be reserved for such 
contributions and it is hoped that a wide 
range of subjects may be represented. 
In order that preliminary plans may be 
made it is requested that anyone intend- 
ing to present a paper notify the chair- 
man of the*committee by December 15th, 
indicating the probable title and nature 
of his paper. The final date for submis- 
sion of papers is January 15th, 1955. If 
it is not possible to provide a completed 
paper by this date a preliminary draft 
may be substituted. Papers should be 
limited to about fifteen minutes of oral 
presentation. All papers will receive care- 
ful consideration. If a paper is not ac- 
cepted for presentation at a section meet- 
ing but is of apparent professional in- 
terest it will be listed by title on the 
program. The author of such a paper may 
distribute mimeographed copies to inter- 
ested ‘persons at the meeting. The mem- 
ber of the Committee on Papers are Paul 
F. Cressy, J. Henry Korson, Albert Mor- 
ris, Vincent H. Whitney. All papers and 
correspondence should be sent to the 
chairman, Paul F. Cressey, Wheaton Col- 
lege, Norton, Mass. 
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The Interamerican Society of Psychol- 
ogy invites its members to attend the 
Second Interamerican Congress of Psy- 
chology will be held at University City, 
Mexico, December 14-19, 1954. The 
Congress is sponsored by the ISP, the 
Mexican Department of Education, and 
the National University of Mexico. The 
central theme of the Congress will be 
Psychology of Education, from the as- 
pects of Applied Psychology, Psychother- 
apy, Social Anthropology and Teaching. 
A limited number of guest accommoda- 
tions will be available at the University, 
and a larger number at special convention 
rates at nearby hotels. You are urged 
to apply for membership immediately if 
you wish to participate in this Congress. 
To secure further information or to ap- 
ply for membership send a curriculum 
vitae in triplicate to: Werner Wolff, 
Secretary-General ISP, Bard College, An- 
nandale-on-Hudson, New York. 

Roosevelt University, is the new name 
of Roosevelt College of Chicago, effec- 
tive on Sertember 1, 1954, the beginning 
of its tenth academic year. Since it was 
chartered in 1945, Roosevelt has had a 
university-type of organization. 

Rose Hum Lee (Mrs. Glenn Ginn) 
contributed the Introductory and China 
chapters to the second volume of Stack- 
pole Press’ Contemporary Social Sciences, 
published in the fall of 1954. Her text- 
book, The City: Urbanism and Urbani- 
zation in Major World Regions, will bear 
the 1955 copyright date. 

St. Clair Drake taught at the Uni- 
versity of Liberia in Monrovia in the 
spring of 1954. For 1954-5, he has a 
Ford fellowship for research in Africa 
and is spending the fall in Accra, Gold 
Coast. 

Robert E. T. Roberts is teaching part- 
time, with the rank of Assistant Profes- 
sor. He is responsible for courses in 
anthropology in the absence of Mr. 
Drake. 

Dan C. Lortie taught during the 1954 
summer session. 

Arthur Hillman, department chairman, 
is directing a demonstration adult edu- 
cation program for recent immigrants, 
supported by the Schwarzhaupt Founda- 
tion. An Italian edition of his Commu- 
nity Organization and Planning, has been 
published in Milan. 

The University of Kentucky Press an- 
nnounces the establishment of a fellow- 
ship awarding $5,000 to the writer who 
displays the most insight and scholarship 
in projecting a book-length manuscript 
analyzing some significant aspect of the 
culture of Kentucky or its region. When 
completed, the book will be published by 
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the Press. Applicants will be asked to 
submit a 25-page essay on their subject; 
from this and from interviews the Press 
Fellowship Committee will choose the win- 
ner. Up to $4,000 will be paid as a 
stipend while the candidate is completing 
his manuscript. The remainder of the 
$5,000, will be paid upon submission of 
the book to the Press in an acceptable, 
publishable form. Deadline for application 
for the University of Kentucky Press 
Fellowship will be April 1, 1955. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained by 
writing the University of Kentucky Press, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


University of North Dakota. A Social 
Science Research Institute has been estab- 
lished with the purpose “to stimulate, 
sponsor, and direct research in the so- 
cial sciences, particularly pertaining to 
North Dakota and the Great Plains.” 
The Institute is governed by a Director 
and a Board representing the five social 
science departments: economics, geogra- 
phy, history, political science, and soci- 
ology-anthropology. A grant has been 
received from a _ private Midwestern 
foundation in support of a research pro- 
ject: “Economic and social impacts of 
oil developments in the area of Williston, 
North Dakota.” The project is in pro- 
gress with a team of University staff 
members and several assistants working in 
the field last summer. Other projects are 
in the planning stage. 

Peter A. Munch, head of the depart- 
ment of sociology and anthropology, has 
been appointed director of the newly 
established Social Science Research In- 
stitute. 

Robert B. Campbell has been promoted 
to assistant professor of sociology. Dur- 
ing the summer he was engaged in re- 
search under the auspices of the Social 
Science Research Institute (the Williston 
project.) He is a member of the board 
of the Institute. 


In this division of social work there 
are two new staff members: Ole Omlid, 
assistant professor of social work, and 
Mrs. Ione Olson, assistant professor of 
occupational therapy. 


The University of South Dakota an- 
nounces with regret the death on Thanks- 
giving Eve, 1953 of Forrest L. Weller, 
chairman of the Department of Sociology. 
Dr. Weller received his Ph. D. from the 
University of Chicago and wrote his doc- 
toral dissertation on the Mennonites. In 
recent years he specialized in the study 
of the family and is the author of a 
book dealing with the family which is 
scheduled for early publication. 

















COMMUNICATIONS AND OPINIONS 


THREATS TO PROGRESS: 
ANTI-INTELLECTUAL TRENDS IN 
CONTEMPORARY U. S. A. 


To the Editor: 


I am herewith proposing a book-length 
symposium on anti-intellectualism to be 
editorially sponsored perhaps by the So- 
ciety for the Study of Social Problems. 
The efforts would be to get contribu- 
tions from a variety of fields. Suggestions 
as to topics, issues, general orientations, 
contributions, etc. would be much appre- 
ciated. 

Some contributions might require speci- 
al funds to underwrite original research: 
the possibilities of foundation support 
would have to be considered (such pro- 
jects might be co-sponsored by interested 
organizations like AAUP). 


The basic emphases should be at least: 


(1) Clarification of the links between 
assaults on intellectual activity and 
the general attack on civil liber- 
ties in present-day U. S. A. 

(2) Where and how can anti-intellec- 
tualism be counteracted? 

(3) What are the present-day respon- 
sibilities of intellectuals and their 
organizations? 

(4) What can be done to develop a 
long-run perspective that improves 
the role and strengthens the ac- 
tivity of intellectuals? 


I. THe CHARACTER OF 

ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM 

A. Who are the Intellectuals? People 
not directly involved in “practical” 
activity? Anti-intellectualism has 
broad focus 
Character and role of American in- 
tellectuals 
Their role (economic, political, so- 
cial) in American society 

B. The Character of Anti-Intellect- 
ualism 
How does one spot an anti- intel- 
lectual attack? 
Case-studies of such attacks 
The image of the intellectual—the 
separation of affect and compet- 
ence. The self-image of the intellect- 
ual. (Might require attitudinal sur- 
vey: see H.) 
The mass media, popular culture, 
plays, novels, as purveyors of pre- 
dispositions to anti-intellectualism. 

C. The Social Role of Anti- 
Intellectualism? 
Links with general assault on civil 


right in the U. S. 
Social change and the intellectual 
Anti-Semitism and the intellectual? 

D. The Debasement of Intellectual 
Activity in the U. S. A. and its 
Contribution to Anti-Intellectualism 
Debasement of symbols, from com- 
munist to liberal 
American culture and anti-intellec- 
tualism — television, comic strips, 
leisure as alienation from life 
Misunderstand nature of science — 
of role of controversy in science 
The growth in technicianism and 
the sale of science 

E. The Historical Roots of Anti- 
Intellectualism 
Attitudes towards academic free- 
dom. Attitudes towards intellectual 
activity in U.S.A. A know-nothing 
movement is not new in our 
country. 

F. Intellectualism and Anti-Intellec- 
tualism in Other Countries 
A comparative study of the role of 
the intellectual and of his economic, 
social and political position. 

G. The Dangers of Anti-Intellectualism 
What happens to a society that has 
such tendencies? Comparative Data. 
Connection with civil rights gen- 
erally. 


II. THE SUPPORT OF PRESENT-DAY 

ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM 
H. Attitudes Toward Anti- 

Intellectualism 
The mass base (size, corporation, 
sex, region, class, rural-urban, occu- 
pation,* political affiliation, parti- 
cipant-non-participant, attitude, in- 
tensity). To what extent linked 
with authoritarianism, ignorance 
and misinformation. What is the 
fulcrum of the anti-intellectual per- 
spective (the immediacy of com- 
munism; the  ineffectualness of 
science, etc.-) Also impact of par- 
ticular situation. How fluid is the 
attitude? 
(This section would require (1) 
secondary analysis of existing opin- 
ion poll data, similar to H. H. 
Human’s analysis of attitudes to- 
ward academic freedom in Journal 
of Social Issues and (2) new at- 
titudinal surveys requiring funds. 
Would it be possible to get support 
from Fund for the Republic, or 
some such organization for a par- 
ticular researcher or group of re- 
searchers?) 
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J. 


J. 


K. 


Il]. THe EFFECTS OF 


L. 
M 


N. 


IV. 


O. 


. On the 


SocliAL PROBLEMS 


The Organization of Anti- 
Intellectual Movements 

To what ends is anti-intellectualism 
organized? On what issues? Where? 
How did organization grow, i.e. 
What issues, events led to the or- 
ganizing of such sentiments? What 
kind of behavior is exhibited? The 
public school attacks, the attack on 
books and textbooks. 

The Leadership of Anti-Iatellectual 
Movements 

The agitators. Who are they? Per- 
sonal and social background. Na- 
ture of appeals—psychological and 
social roots? 

Behind the scenes — Where does 
money and propaganda _ support 
come from? Why? 

Political Machinery and Anti- 
Intellectualism 

How are governments (local, state 
and federal) used to further anti- 
intellectualism? 

PRESENT 
ANTI-INTELLECTUAL MOVEMENTS 
On the public school system 

colleges (need for field 
study) 

In the arts 

THE RESISTANCE TO 
ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM 

Personal Attitudes and Social Val- 


¥. 


Q. 
R 


. The Resistance Organizations 


ues contrary to anti-intellectualism 
that might be encouraged. 

A Case History of a Successful De- 
fense of Intellectual Life (Detroit 
and Jenner Committee?) 

Lessons from the California Case 


How effective are they in (1) 
changing opinions, (2) neutralizing 
the effects of these opinions. 

A critical view of the structure and 
policies of resistance organization 
(AAUP; ACLA; etc.). 

A Program for Fighting Back; 

Role of Individual Intellectual 
Change opinions 

Neutralize opinions 

Understanding the attackers and the 
nature of attack 


Enlisting the support of community 
organization—and those not now 
seeing the dangers (like the AJC) 


The ideology and policies neces- 
sary for a successful defense and 
an emergence of a positive role for 
intellectuals in American society 
The structure necessary for a suc- 
cessful defense at this time. 
Long term perspectives. 

S. M. Mr-_Ler 


Brooklyn College 








